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GEORGE HENRY MARTIN 


Frank FULLER MURDOCK, 
State Normal School, North Adams, Mass. 
In George H. Martin was realized the ideal 
scholar, teacher, and educator. Wisdom in living, 
love of teaching, and zeal for fruitful effective- 
ness were controlling influences in his profes- 
sional service of individuals and of the state. To 
the fundamental elements of his personality, in- 
struction, and counsel thousands 
of teachers owe in large measure 
the worth and success they have 
attained. To me he was the wisest, 
friendliest, 





truest, and most to 
be honored of counselors. 
()—— 
Frank A, FITZPATRICK, 
Boston. 
George H. Martin was one of 


the dozen great schoolmasters that 
America has produced. 
He 


had a great soul—conse- 
quently a noble character. His 
mind was singularly acute and 


critical. Yet his wonderful charity 
kept him from indulging in any 
small personal criticism of men. 
He had the real dignity, always. 
These accomplishments, together with his master- 
workmanship as a teacher, made him unique in 
our generation. 
‘itdanlliionia 
BerNARD M. SHERIDAN, 
Superintendent, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
The schoolmen of loved Sec- 
retary Martin. We admired him for his mellow 
scholarship, his sound philosophy of life and edu- 
cation, his clear and hopeful vision. But we 
loved him for himself. I think I have never 
known another man of such compelling charm. 
We had a positive affection for him. 
fairly feel it in the air 
gether where he was. 


Massachusetts 


You could 
we were met to- 
He was our leader be- 
cause of what he was, rather than because of the 
office he held. 


when 


He moved among us, not as a 
superior among inferiors, but as one first among 
equals. To me personally he was always kind- 
ness itself, and I cannot express half how much it 
meant to me, as a young man, to begin my work 
under the leadership and influence of this simple, 
modest, gracious, high-minded man—a scholar 
and a gentleman. With Secretary Martin went 





GEORGE HENRY MARTIN. 


out the title that Horace Mann was the first to 
bear. It is good to remember that no man bore 
it more worthily than the man who bore it last. 


—_0—-— 


FrREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Brighton High School, Boston. 
George H. Martin was a man of sterling char- 
acter, 


He understood completely that education 
without the foundation of integrity, 
justice, mercy, kindness, wisdom, 
patience, industry, sympathy, and 
love, is as “sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal.” 

He was a great teacher. Amid 
the windy storm and the spindrift 
of educational theory, he was like 
a great cliff, unshaken by tempest 
or by dashing waves—still there, 
when the storm had fled leaving 
“not a rack behind” in the pure 
sunlight of eternal truth. He 
knew that “telling” is not “teach- 
ing’ and that moderately pleas- 
urable little “entertainments” can 
never take the place of real mental 
exercise or of straight thinking. 
He knew that educational founda- 
tions are rarely discovered in the worship of Ph. 
Deism, and that the essential principles of evolu- 
tion apply with great exactness to education. 
“Natura in operationibus sius non facit saltum.” 

He was a loyal friend, a vanguard fighter in 
the cause of truth, and, consequently and neces- 
sarily, a hater of educational “quacks” and their 
nauseating nostrums. 


P 


He “saw life steadily and saw it whole.” 


. itd 
ArtTuur C. BoypeEn, 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. Martin was a highly honored and beloved 
alumnus and teacher of the Bridgewater State 
Normal School. His life as 


teacher, critic, 
writer, administrator, citizen and 


friend will be 
an inspiration to all who have come under his in- 
fluence. Without the prestige often granted to 
men, he rose to a position of unique leadership 
in the educational field of Massachusetts. 

As a teacher he was unusually clear and logi- 
cal. His mind instinctively sought the vital point 
in every piece of work, and a rich vein of humor 
lightened up the whole treatment of the subject. 
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No student ever grew dull or apathetic under his 
instruction. 

As a critic of educational practice he was keen 
and illuminating, always finding the weak points 
and always appreciating the strong ones. As a 
writer on educational topics his researches pro- 
duced classics. As Secretary of the Board of 
Education his influence on the normal schools 
was especially helpful and inspiring. Every 
problem brought before him for judgment was 
patiently and promptly studied. His decisions 
were sane, sympathetic, and eminently practical. 

As a citizen he was deeply interested in every 
question of public welfare, and he naturally 
gravitated into a position of leadership. 

As a friend he was genial, sympathetic and in- 
tensely loyal. His presence was welcomed in 
every gathering and his influence was _far- 
reaching. 

Mr. Martin was one of the choice men of our 
day. 

Sidi 
Dr. C. H. THURBER, 
30ston, 

George H. Martin was one of the best men I 
have known. He was good all through. Char- 
acter, judgment, wisdom, common sense, cour- 
age were among his possessions. These many 
years I have been going to him for counsel. 
My life is poorer by the loss of a wise adviser and 
a valued friend. 

a 
ANDREW W. Epson, 
Associate Superintendent, New York City. 

George H. Martin was agent of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education when I became 
agent in December, 1887. I was with him at 
teachers’ institutes and conventions for many 
vears. I met him frequently after I left the 
state. I always regarded him as one of the 
brightest and sanest men in the teaching profes- 
sion, and the opportunity for an hour’s confer- 
ence with him was a rare privilege. While not a 
college graduate, he had a trained and analytical 
mind that any college graduate might well envy. 
Few men in the educational field have done more 
for the advancement of sound scholarship and 
lofty ideals. The teaching profession is the 
richer because of his active participation. 

jomeaipess 
Joun G. THompson, 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

With the passing of George H. Martin, one of 
the striking figures in an educational era in Mas- 
sachusetts—1870 to 1910—is gone. 

“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 

So sings our American Lowell, but the first 
thought in the mind of one who knew Dr. Martin 
well, will be that his life and service illustrate the 
fundamental truth that the personality and char- 
acter of the leaders will always be the determin- 
ing factor in the education of any era, of any 
people, of any individual, and that there are 
some ancient goods that time can never render 
less efficient or less comely. 

Keenness of intellect, fairness of judgment, 
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knowledge of men, kindness of heart, high ideals 
and power of inspiration have in every age and 
in every service marked the real leader. 
Dr. Martin possessed all of these in an unusual 
degree. 
ee 

HENRY TuRNER BAILEY, 

Boston. 
George Henry Martin—an adult, human spirit :-— 
To his friends, a brilliant and stimulating com- 

panion. 
To the talkative, a keen and_ resourceful 

opponent, 
In the schoolroom, a memorable teacher. 
With school officials, an astute adviser. 
Before the public, a wise and honest educator. 
At the State House, an incorruptible and fearless 

leader. 
For the scholarly, an authoritative author. 
Always, a lover and promoter pf the excellent. 
In every situation, a Christian gentleman loyal to 

the highest ideals. 

“Serene, a fighter in the van; 
A world-for-God American.” 

ice: 





Wit E. PULSIFER, 
New York City. 

It was my good fortune to meet and know 
George H. Martin when he was a teacher in the 
Bridgewater State Normal School. I was 
privileged to witness the wonderfully inspiring 
work which was done by him for the students who 
took his courses. I thought then that Mr. Mar- 
tin was the greatest teacher I ever knew. As 
the years have passed along I have compared the 
work he did at Bridgewater with that done by 
other teachers handling the same subjects as 
Mr. Martin taught at the Bridgewater Normal 
School, and have never changed the opinion I 
formed of him in my earlier years. Mr. Martin 
was a true friend; a prince among gentlemen; a 
man whose character was as pure as snow; a 
man who loved most ardently his state, its his- 
tory and its institutions. “Take him for all im 
all, we ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 

icant 
J. Aspury PirTMan, 
State Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts. 

For twenty-five years it has been my privilege 
to ‘have been somewhat intimately associated 
with George Henry Martin. He has been my 
adviser, fellow worker, and friend. I have had 
relations with him in the high offices which he 
has held, and I have known him in his home and 
in mine. 

Mr. Martin was an accurate thinker, and a 
clear, incisive speaker and writer. He had a 
deep insight into human nature and a keen sense 
of justice. He was a man of calm, dispassionate 
judgment, of clear vision, and of quiet power. He 
never did anything for effect. 

No man has possessed a more complete knowl- 
edge of the history of the Massachusetts school 
system and of its present conditions than he; few 
have contributed as much to its substantial de- 
velopment. 

In his relations with his subordinates, his mod- 
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esty, respect for the opinions of others, and his 
sympathetic nature removed all official barriers, 
and at all times and under all conditions he stood 
as a friend and a safe counselor. 

His professional life to an unusual degree re- 
flected his deep religious faith, and his work was 
a rare expression of a life completely devoted to 
Christian service. 

— 
WALTER E. RANGER, 
Commissioner of 
Island. 


Public Schools, Rhode 

In my view George H. Martin has been one of 
the ablest and most influential educators New 
England has ever had. He is in the same class 


as Henry Barnard and Horace Mann. 
’ pala 
C. A. Prosser, 
Minneapolis. 

I first met George H. Martin seven years ago, 
when I went to Boston to become Deputy Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education under the 
Massachusetts Board. Mr. Martin was at that 
time treasurer under the new Board. 

For some time I had been very much interested 
in the history of the Massachusetts public 
school system, on which Mr. Martin was the 
leading authority. This gave me a point of con- 
tact and understanding with Mr. Martin from 
the start which gradually grew into a strong 
friendship that I have always counted one of 
the finest experiences of my life. While we dif- 
fered and differed strongly with regard to many 
questions, as men must and should, there grew 
up between us from the start a feeling of mutual 
respect and good will which continued down to 
the day of his death. 

A stranger in a strange land, I was from time 
to time both while he was treasurer of the board 
and after his retirement from the board, the re- 
cipient of many little acts of thoughtfulness 
which opened the way for me to do my work. 

We did not meet frequently, but when we did 
I always came from the meeting with a feeling 
that George H. Martin was not only an honest, 
sincere, able, courageous man, but that he was 
a friend worth having. I number him among 
those rare spirits who light the pathway of life 
for us with the shining promise of better things 
to come, 

——— 
Witt S. Monroe, 
State Normal School, Montclair, New Jersey. 

Other friends will write concerning the splen- 
did work of George H. Martin in various fields. 
I wish to pay a tribute to his notable contribu- 
tions to the history of American education. 
After Henry Barnard, no other American edu- 
cator has done so much as Mr. Martin to give a 
just perspective of the beginnings and develop- 
ment of educational movements in the New 
World. 

Mr. Martin saw clearly educational values in 
many provinces, but he saw more clearly than his 
contemporaries the values that are inherent in 
the early men and movements associated with 
nineteenth century American education. This 
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power of discrimination of historic values gave 
unusual merit to his utterances. 

He was in no sense a partisan. Take, for ex- 
ample, his illuminating discussion of the Horace 
Mann controversy. Nowhere in the history of 
American education does one find more discrimi- 
nating judgments on obviously controversial. 
matters. 

He was one of our most arduous students of 
the beginnings of American education; his mind 
was a mental hopper of crucial and tested facts, 
and he was generous to a fault in sharing the re- 
sults of his studies with others. In my own work 
in the field of American education, and notably im 
the work on Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education: 
I went to Mr. Martin often for facts and judg- 
ments, and I always found his facts relevant and 
his judgments sound. 

—_—o——. 
MicHakEL E, Firz@era.p, 
Superintendent, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


When I was a youth I knew Mr. Martin and 
looked up to him. When I became a teacher L 
sought his advice, and his wisdom and en- 
couragement never failed me. Every year of the 
thirty-four of our friendship added to my knowl- 
edge of his scholarship and of his quiet strength 
of leadership. But it is because I know what 
the beauty and sanctity of his early life have 
been, that I shall treasure the memory of this 
ideal Ohristian gentleman. 

anneal 
Davip SNEDDEN, 
Columbia University. 

I first heard Mr. Martin as a speaker at the 
Social Education Congress held in Boston, L 
think in 1908. He then used in a forceful speech 
on the neglected boy of our slums a very signifi- 
cant figure. In one of the most powerful and, 
for ages, potent, of Greek tragedies, Fate, stalk- 
ing embodied in a man ouce an outcast, brings 
him back to destroy his father, to marry his. 
mother, and otherwise, in his ignorance, work 
harm to society. Mr. Martin made us all feel 
that no less today than in mythological ages, the 
destructive fates are actually harbored toward 
a day of destruction in the souls of those young 
persons whom we ignore and neglect. 

Later, intimate association with Mr. Martin 
has only deepened my first impressions of him as 
a man of exceptional social vision, far-reaching 
sympathies, and true patriotism. We may well 
envy him the record of work accomplished, of 
service well rendered. 

neem 
U. G. WHEELER, 
Superintendent, Newton, Massachusetts. 

The death of George H. Martin marks the 
passing of a great educator and a man of rare 
personality. As a teacher, a superintendent and 
secretary of the State Board of Education he was 
an inspiring leader, and exercised a large and 
commanding influence in the educational activities 
of the state. He was a man of vision, but never 
visionary. Safely conservative, he clearly fore- 
saw the impending changes and fearlessly ad- 





es 





‘vocated needed reforms. In his thinking he was 
‘definite, logical and convincing, but never intol- 
erant of the opinions of others. Keen of wit 
and possessing a pleasing sense of humor, he ex- 
celled as a public speaker and writer on educa- 

‘tional topics. He always had a message for his 

hearers and readers——a message that com- 

manded attention, and either carried conviction 
or challenged the doubtful to serious professional 
thinking. Kind and sympathetic in his personal 
relations, he easily won and retained the friend- 
ship of those who knew him best. His influence 
will long be felt and his memory warmly cher- 
ished by the great body of superintendents and 
teachers who have shared with him the educa- 
tional work of Massachusetts. 

—o——— 
WatLiace C. Boypen. 

Boston Normal School. 

Every one who had anything to do with Mr. 
George H. Martin, in his educational work, was 
at once impressed with the keenness of his men- 
tal vision. No matter how confused any discus- 
sion might have become in a_ gathering of 
teachers, we who knew him felt sure when Mr. 
Martin arose that the essential point would be 
made perfectly clear and in the most simple, 
direct manner. He had a wonderful command 
of the English language, which gave him great 
aptness of speech as well as beauty of diction. 
To those of us who were favored with more inti- 
mate knowledge of him, he was a man of the 
highest ideals, lovable nature, and always loyal 
to principle and to his friends. He hated sham 
and was never drawn to extremes either of con- 
servatism or radicalism. I can never repay the 
personal debt which I owe him as a teacher, 
guide, supervisor and friend. 

—— 

CHARLES S. JACKSON, 

Superintendent, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

As a tribute in memory of Mr. Martin I can 
think of nothing better than the resolution 
adopted by our local School Board by a standing 
vote at its last meeting. I feel myself, to echo 
heartily the sentiment Mr. Frank J. Peaslee, for 
many years superintendent of schools here in 
Lynn, expressed in a letter to me in regard to 
Mr. Martin’s death: “Dear Mr. Martin, a fine 
gentleman of the highest type, true, friendly, 
clear-headed, and true-hearted. Lynn has lost 
one of her noblest citizens, and Massachusetts 
one of her greatest educators.” 

Resolutions Unanimously Adopted by a Stand- 
ing Vote of the Lynn School Board, at its meet- 
ing, March 27, 1917 :— 

In the passing of Mr. George H. Martin, the 
city of Lynn loses the presence of a noble man 
and a highly respected and useful citizen. The 
present School Board of his native city, and 
especially those of its members who have had 
the honor of association with him in its duties, 
feel they have lost a true friend, a faithful and in- 
spiring guide. 

We wish his. family to be helped in their great 
grief by the knowledge that we appreciated our 
friend’s ideas of life and true happiness, his cul- 
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ture and refinement; that we esteem it an honor 
to share with them the inspiration of his char- 
acter and the priceless heritage of those high 
ideals of universal education that it was the aim 
of his life to foster. 
a 
Payson SMITH, 
Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts. 
George H. Martin worthily served his state 
and his profession. Clear of vision, sincere of 
thought, straightforward in action he deserves 
the high place he will hold as a moulder of Ameri- 
can educational opinion. 
iii: 
Hersert W. Lwtt, 
Superintendent, Newport, Rhode Island. 
Like Stevenson, George H. Martin could say 
without egotism: “I know what joy is, because I 
have done good work.” His name _ stands for 
uncompromising fidelity and loyalty to the public 
schools of Massachusetts. 
“On wood and paper, stone and senseless clay, 
Some leave, at night, the record of their day.” 
Mr. Martin has left the record of his day 
not only in the hearts and lives of more than one 
generation of school children, but also in the edu- 
cational annals of the state. 





ea 
AvGUSTINE L. RAPrTer, 
Assistant Superintendent, Boston. 

Men who knew George H. Martin will recall 
him as the keen logician, the clear thinker, the 
singularly compelling speaker, the fearless ad- 
vocate, and the direct, hard hitter. I had seen 
him display these attributes on different occa- 
sions, but on a memorable day in Milwaukee, in 
1905, at a session of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, Mr. Martin assumed a role hitherto 
new to him, so far as I had observed him. In my 
opinion, on that occasion he rose to his full in- 
tellectual stature when he became the successful 
peace-maker. 

The stage was set for trouble. A western 
schoolman was delivering a witty, but not con- 
vincing paper entitled “Changing the View- 
point,’ which aroused and received audible man- 
ifestations of dissatisfaction, not to say resent- 


ment. The reading progressed until finally a 
member from the floor objected that the tone 
and content of the paper were improper. The 


virulent, vituperative debate. The audience took 
sides with and against the disputants, and in no 
time there arose the extraordinary spectacle of 


reader and the objector became engaged in a 


vociferous, gesticulating, excited members ap- 
pealing to the Chair (Ex-Superintendent Cooley 
of Chicago) for permission to be heard. The 
chairman vainly attempting from the platform 
to calm the troubled waters steered a mid-course 
for a time, but ineffectually, and the tempest in- 
creased. Suddenly Mr. Martin strode down the 
aisle and directly in front of the Chairman asked 
permission to speak. “What name?” demanded 
the Chairman. “Martin, from Massachusetts!” 
was his response, as he stepped up. Somehow, 
to me he appeared to grow physically, and some- 
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how Massachtisetts seemed to expand. In level, 
low, quieting voice, he reminded us that the oc- 
casion was a National Meeting of American Edu- 
cators; that free speech within “decorous 
grounds was our inalienable right; that we might 
and perhaps ought to differ, and more in that 
vein, but if there were any attribute we were 
bound to display it was an evidence that we pos- 
sessed trained minds and should therefore give 
and take. He finally adroitly reverted to the 
paper that had raised the storm and here we saw 
him in his old familiar role——subtle, keen, pene- 
trating, analytic. He argued that the view-point 
presented by the reader was not wholly new. The 
Department had had it presented many times be- 
fore, and the superintendents the country-wide 
were in general sympathy with it. Matters were 
not quite so educationally bad as the paper would 
have us believe. Hadn’t the reader rather tilted a 
man of straw? Gradually Mr. Martin enticed 
that entire assembly back to sanity. In closing, 
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he pleaded that the reader be allowed to continue 
and to conclude his paper and the members of the 
Department $0 decided. By sheer psychological 
strategy Mr. Martin won. 
mantiadpatiinn 
SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES S. CLARK, 
Somerville, Massachusetts. 

While my acquaintance with George H. Martin 
was Of too short a duration to permit an intimacy 
between us such as was enjoyed by most of the 
Massachusetts superintendents, I, nevertheless, 
had an opportunity to know some of the sterling 
qualities of the man, and I came to hold for him 
a deep respect. 

He seemed to me to be a man singularly free 
from pretentiousness of any kind, but equally 
sure of his convictions and ideals. His sympa- 
thies were active and generous. His judgments 
were clear and sound. He was a fearless leader, 
a splendid example, and a worthy representative 
of the teaching force of Massachusetts. 





THE COLLEGE DEGREE 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President Columbia University 


For nearly forty years questions relating to the 
Baccalaureate degree and to the form and title 
of that degree have been hotly debated in Ameri- 
can colleges. Hereafter Columbia College will re- 
ceive candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and for that degree alone. The degree of 
Bachelor of Science now conferred on the recom- 
mendation of the College Faculty, will disappear. 
This decision marks the end of a long debate and 
has been preceded by a number of inconsistent 
changes of policy. From 1754 until 1882 
Columbia College conferred but one degree, that 
of Bachelor of Arts. For seven years after 1882, 
the degrees of Bachelor of Letters and Bachelor 
of Science were conferred upon a few students 
and then discontinued. In 1906 the degree of 
B. S. was once more established and has for ten 
years past been conferred upon those college 
students who have not completed the prescrtbed 
requirements in either Greek or Latin. The dis- 
tinction between the two degrees, Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science, turned upon 
whether or not a student had studied Greek or 
Latin for a designated period. In the action now 
taken it is provided that neither Latin nor Greek 
shall longer be prescribed for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts, but that that degree shall be 
awarded on the recommendation of the Faculty 
of the college to any student who shall have sat- 
isfactorily completed a course of liberal study 
chosen in accordance with the general regula- 
tions established by the Faculty. 

That the decision is a wise one for Columbia 
College can hardly be doubted, although it would 
not necessarily be a wise decision for a college 
differently circumstanced. Columbia College is 
not only a college, but it is the collegiate mem- 
ber of a great university system. It is the door 


—or better, the vestibule—through which great 
numbefs of ‘students constantly pass on their way 
to highly organized professional study of one 
sort or another. It is therefore imperative that 
the college program shall be broad enough and 
flexible enough to be readily adjusted to the 
needs of these various and varying types and 
groups of students. Columbia College is not at 
liberty, therefore, to insist stubbornly upon some 
preferred type of general education, however 
highly it may value that type. It must, in order 
to serve the University and the public, meet the 
demands which a university puts upon a college 
which is imbedded in its educational system. 
The Dean’s report shows that the Columbia 
College students of today, if classified according 
to the subjects of their major intellectual interest, 
fall into groups which rank numerically in the 
following order: English and modern languages, 
history, economics and_ politics, laboratory 
sciences, philosophy and allied subjects, mathe- 
matics, and classics. Under such circumstances, 
to insist upon prescription of either Greek or 
Latin would certainly be onerous and, if meas- 
ured by results, probably without educational 
justification in the case of a large majority of the 
undergraduates. On the other hand, to divide 
the undergraduate students into two groups ac- 
cording as they do or do not take a modicum of 
classical study, has proved to be disadvantageous. 
The action taken by the Faculty, therefore, ap- 
pears to be the logical result of the conditions 
with which the Faculty had to deal, and not the 
whim or partisan preference of any group of col- 
lege teachers. It will remain the duty of the 
Faculty of Columbia College to make certain that 
no man is recommended for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts who has not chosen from the pro- 
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gram of studies a curriculum so serious, so well 
organized, so coherent, and so catholic as to en- 
title ‘him fairly to the possession of that degree 
which has historically stood for a liberal training. 

The decline in the number of those American 
students who study Greek and Latin and who 
have a reasonable familiarity with the history and 
literature of Greece and Rome is greatly to be 
‘deplored. No educational, substitute for Greek 
and Latin has ever been found, and none will be 
found so long as our present civilization endures, 
for the simple reason that to study Greek and 
Latin under wise and inspiring guidance is to 
study the embryology of the civilization which we 
call European and American. In every other 
field of inquiry having to do with living things 
the study of embryology is strongly emphasized 
and highly esteemed. What is now being at- 
tempted all over this country is to train youth in 
a comprehension of a civilization which has his- 
toric and easily examined roots withgut reveal- 
ing to them the fact, and often without even un- 
derstanding the fact, that modern civilization has 
roots. Phrase-making and vague aspirations for 
the improvement of other people are, unfortu- 
nately, now supposed to be a satisfactory substi- 
tute for an understanding of how civilization 
came to be what it is. It so happens, too, that 
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in the embryonic period of our civilization man’s 
intellectual and zsthetic achievements were on 
a remarkable scale of excellence. These achieve- 
ments rightly became the standard of judgment 
and of taste for those generations and centuries 
that followed. When we turn aside from the 
study of Greek and Latin, therefore, we not only 
give up the study of the embryology of civiliza- 
tion but we lose the great advantage which fol- 
lows from intimate association with some of the 
highest forms of intellectual and esthetic 
achievement. 

Conditions that now exist lay a heavy burden 
upon teachers of the ancient classics. They 
have heretofore been all too successful in con- 
cealing from their pupils the real significance and 
importance of Greek and Latin studies. Unless 
Greek and Latin are to become museum pieces, 
those who teach them must catch and transmit 
more of the real spirit and meaning of the 
classics than they have been in the habit of doing. 
Let him who wishes to see classical knowledge in 
action read any one of a hundred passages in 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone, or any One of a score 
of pages in the Life of his one-time colleague, 
Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, or the Life 
and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, Master of 
Balliol Annual Address. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE NEW DULUTH 


No other American city is such a mystery to 
Americans as a whole as is Duluth, of which 
everyone knows, but which all too few know, 
though it is one of the most interesting of Ameri- 
can cities to know. 

The latitude makes it interesting because it 
is almost on the parallel where twilight meets the 
dawn in June, and where there is neither twilight 
nor dawn in December. Its location at the head 
of the greatest of the Great Lakes is of itself 
a geographical fascination. Its shape and _ its 
shapelessness are as indescribable as they are ir- 
resistibly interesting, and now that the United 
Steel Company has put a $25,000,000 plant out 
on the banks of Spirit Lake, as the early settlers 
styled the broad place in the St. Louis river, 
with all the welfare accessories of a Gary School, 
an ideal hospital, a captivating community club- 
house, a vast equipment of concrete residences 
for families and a settlement of bachelor club- 
houses for the unattached men, Morgan Park, as 
the culmination of the Mesaba Range interests, 
lends a charm to Duluth entirely apart from its 
geographical, topographical, and climatic condi- 
tions. 

Duluth was a long time in reaching the 
75,000 mark, but she has made a great leap to 
100,000. Now no one can foresee the future 
when the forces that made a 50,000 city out of 
nothing in fifteen years at Gary are trying their 
hand at an annex of a 75,000 city. 


Among the many fascinating experiences of 
the season the dedication of the Gary school 
building at Morgan Park, ten miles from the Old 
Duluth, but still ten miles from the outskirts of 
Duluth, is easily in the lead. 

There are audiences and audiences and that 
audience, filling every nook and corner of the 
Gary auditorium with Duluth’s Mayor, W. L. 
Prince, and John M. Davidson, manager of 
the Morgan Park Company, and Duluth’s edi- 
tors, physicians, surgeons, preachers, society 
women and club women mingling with the 
fathers and mothers of a wholly new community, 
was in a class all by itself. 

If there was ever an inspiration in a cosmopoli- 
tan audience it was in the Gary School at Morgan 
Park. If any schoolmaster ever had cause to be 
thrilled with pride it was Principal Chadwick, 
whom we first knew as one of the Emerson Col- 
lege faculty in Boston, just the man to give such 
a welfare community the leadership it needed. 
Never did circumstances conspire more nobly 
for a new superintendent’s inauguration than did 
this dedication for H. J. Hohe, who is bring- 
ing to Duluth all sorts of progressive progress. 

Duluth is absorbing more newness month by 
month than any other American city, and, appar- 
ently, she is going to be able to absorb, assimi- 
late, and appropriate it all. If she does Duluth 
will be educationally famous, and we shall always 
be proud that it was our privilege to be identi- 
fied with one of the striking features of the New 
Duluth. 
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WYOMING’S DEPARTURE 


(Editorial.] 


Wyoming is to have an entirely new deal edu- 
cationally,. : 

The general supervision of public schools will 
be entrusted to a State Department of education 
at the head of which shall be a State Board of 
Education which shall administer the state sys- 
tem according to law for the best interests of the 
people and of the state, making such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for the proper 
and effective administration of the same. The 
Commissioner of Education shall be the executive 
officer of the board. Provided: that nothing 
shall be construed to limit or contravene the 
functions and powers of the board of trustees of 
the University of Wyoming. 

Educational matters affecting the county will 
be under the supervision of a county superinten- 
dent of schools. 

Educational matters affecting a school district 
will be under the care of a district board of school 
trustees. 

The State Board of Education will be com- 
posed of seven members, at least three of whom 
shall be persons actively engaged in educational 
work. The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is to be ex-officio a member of such 
board and have the right to vote. The other six 
members will be appointed from among the citi- 
zens of the state in such a manner that the dif- 
ferent parts of the state will be represented, and 
not more than four members are to be from one 
political party. The members will hold office 
from the first of May succeeding their appoint- 
ment for a term of six years, provided that the 
length of term of the first regular appointees 
under this section will be as follows: two mem- 
bers for two years, two for four years, two for 
six years. They will be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and confirmed by the Senate and will be 
appointed solely because of character and fitness. 
All members of the board are to be persons of 
mature years, known for their integrity, culture, 
public spirit, business ability, and interest in pub- 
lic education. All members will be eligible to 
reappointment. 

Members of the State Board of Education will 
receive no salary but will receive traveling and 
other necessary expenses incurred in the per- 
formance of their duties. The Commissioner of 
Education will be appointed by the board and 
will be its executive officer. 

The State Board of Education will prescribe 
policies of educational administration throughout 
the state, and recommend rules and regulations 
for the administration of the public school sys- 
tem. It will exercise through the Cominissioner 
of Education and his assistants, general control 
and supervision over the puble schools and the 
educational interests of the state. It will pre- 
scribe, with and on the advice of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, standards regulating the 
general course of study for the elementary and 
high schools, and for any other educational insti- 


tutions which receive state aid. The State Board 
of Education will provide through its executive 
officer for the grading and standardization of ele- 
mentary and high schools, and enumerate the 
minimum standards with which schools receiving 
money from any state fund must comply. 

The State Board of Education will prescribe, 
with and on the advice of the Commissioner of 
Education, rules and regulations for administer- 
ing the laws governing the certification of super- 
intendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers, 
whether by examination in specified subjects or 
through the completion of courses in approved 
institutions. The Board may, in its discretion, 
prepare and publish lists of approved normal 
schools, colleges, and universities and fix stand- 
ards for such approval. 

The Commissioner of Education is to be a per- 
son of literary and scientific attainments, versed 
in the history, theory, and principles of education, 
with practical knowledge of the organization and 
management of the schools. He is to be a grad- 
uate of a standard four-year college or university, 
or have an equivalent education and training, 
shall be an experienced educator actively engaged 
in educational work at the time or within two 
years of the time of his assuming the duties of 
the office. He shall devote his time, attention, 
and energies to the faithful performance of the 
duties of his office as prescribed by law, and shall 
be the executive officer and agent of the State 
Board of Education and the executive head of the 
public school system of the state. 


The Commissioner of Education shall publish 
lists of approved textbooks, together with prices, 
for use in the schools of the state, from which 
superintendents, teachers, and trustees may select 
such books as are most suitable for the schools 
over which they preside, provided that these lists 
shall give sufficient latitude to enable school of- 
ficers affected to make such selection as fit their 
particular needs, and further provided that the 
books not included on the lists may not be 
adopted without the approval of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and further pro- 
vided that no books shall be included unless pub- 
lishers have complied with the law. 

The Commissioner of Education shall furnish 
all publishing houses selling books within the 
state, contract forms for their use in entering 
into agreements with school officers for the pur- 
chase of books to be used in the public schools 
of the state, and he shall require all such publish- 
ing houses to file in his office good and sufficient 
bond in the sum of at least two thousand dollars 
($2,000), the amount to be fixed and the bond to be 
approved by him before such publishing houses 
shall legally enter into contract with school of- 
ficers for the sale of books. It shall be unlawful 
for any publishing house or any school officer to 
enter into any contract in which the above pro- 
visions are not complied with, and the State 
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Board of Education shall have the power to sus- 
pend the right of the publishing houses so offend- 
ing to conduct further business in the state until 
the law is complied with, and all boards of educa- 
tion in the state shall be notified in writing of 
such suspension. 

The Commissioner of Education shall receive 
an annual salary of three thousand dollars 
($3,000). The chief of the Certification Division 
shall receive an annual salary of two thousand 
dollars ($2,000). : 

The public schools in each county shall be 
under the general direction and supervision of a 
county board of education. The county com- 
missioners of each county shall divide the county 
into three county board of education districts. 
Such districts shall be as compact as possible and 
each shall comprise as nearly as possible one- 
third of the population of the county and shall be 
formed in such a manner as to give as nearly as 
possible equitable representation to all of the 
people of the county. When said districts have 
been created, the board of county commissioners 
shall appoint a resident elector in each of said 
board of education districts, who shall serve and 
be a member of the county board of education. 

The county board of education shall be com- 
posed of three members, not more than one of 
whom shall be a resident of any incorporated city 
or town within the county, which employs a 
special school superintendent, and each member 
of said board shall be an actual resident and 
elector of the district from which he is elected 
and shall be elected by the qualified electors of 
the entire county. There shall be elected from 
each of the board of education districts a mem- 
ber of the county board of education. 

The county board shall approve in writing all 
plans of buildings to be used for school purposes, 
and all such plans shall include a flagstaff 
equipped for raising and lowering the flag. 

In case of joint districts between two counties 
the county board of education and_ the 
county superintendent of schools in which the 
schoolhouse is located shall have joint supervision 
and control; provided that in questions of atten- 
dance and boundary the county boards of both 
counties involved shall mutually agree to any 
proposed change, and in case of dispute, the de- 
cision of the State Superintendent shall be final. 

The county board of education may upon peti- 
tion of a majority of the qualified voters of the 
school district affected consolidate such school 
districts when in their judgment it is practicable, 
and shall recommend consolidation of schools to 
district trustees in large districts and shall assist 
trustees to locate school buildings with reference 
to convenience, efficiency, and economyg avoid- 
ing the multiplying of schools and locating them 
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so that the schools may be better graded and 
better taught. They shall encourage by all means 
in their power the consolidation of small schools 
into larger schools at convenient central places, 
and the transportation of pupils living at a dis- 
tance to such schools at public expense whenever 
such arrangement is feasible. 

The county board of education may, subject to 
the approval of the State Board of Education 
and according to the statutes, fix the minimum 
length of term and minimum qualifications for 
teachers employed in the county. 

The county board of education shall, subject to 
the regulations of the State Board of Education 
and on recommendation of the county superinten- 
dent of schools, prescribe such adaptation of the 
state course of study and such selection from the 
list of books and instructional supplies furnished 
by the Commissioner of Education as it shall 
deem necessary and advisable for the best inter- 
ests of the schools of the county; and shall, sub- 
ject to the regulations of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation and on the recommendation of its execu- 
tive secretary, grade and standardize the schools 
under its jurisdiction. 

The county superintendent of schools shall be 
the executive secretary of the county board of 
education. No person shall be eligible for ap- 
pointment to this office who does not hold a cer- 
tificate of administration and supervision from 
the Commissioner of Education, as hereinafter 
provided, nor shall the appointment of any person 
by the county board to the position of executive 
secretary or county supervisor be valid without 
proper certification by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. The Commissioner of Education may re- 
voke the certificate of any emplove of the: county 
board of education for immorality, misconduct 
in office, insubordination, incompetency, or wil- 
ful neglect of duty, on making known the charges 
in writing and giving said person an opportunity 
to be heard in his own defence, upon not less 
than ten days’ notice: provided that all county 
superintendents of schools holding office when 
this act shall take effect shall not be subject to 
the provisions of this section. 

No person shall be employed to teach in any 
public elementary or high school of the state, or 
receive pay for teaching out of the public school 
funds of any district or county until he shall have 
received a certificate issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

No person under eighteen years of age shall 
receive a certificate to teach in the public schools 
of this state, and no person under twenty-one 
years of age shall receive pay out of the public 
school funds as the principal of any school in 
which two or more teachers are employed, or as 
the supervisor or superintendent of any district. 
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Vocational education is needed to conserve and develop our natural resources; to promote 
a more productive and prosperous agriculture; to increase the wage earning power of our pro- 
ductive workers; to meet the increasing demand for trained workmen; to offset the increased 





cost of living. 


Commission on National Aid to Vocational! Education. 
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HOW TO VITALIZE THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE 


BY PROFESSOR P, G, HOLDEN 


Director Agricultural Extension Department, International Harvester Company 


How can we vitalize the teaching of agricul- 
ture in the rural schools? 

No more important problem is presented to 
American educators today. It can be solved in 
but one way :— 

Rotate the subjects. 

This will prevent skimming, and repetition; it 
will sustain interest—keep the subject alive. 

The teaching of agriculture in rural schools 
never will be a success so long as we teach the 
same thing over and over again year after year, 
or allow the teacher to skim all the branches and 
leave a subject barren and uninteresting for the 
teacher who follows the next year. 

In one-room schools all children in the lower 
grades become as familiar with subjects taught in 
the seventh and eighth grades as do their older 
brothers and sisters. By rotating the subjects a 
new field is opened to the pupils each year. 

Rotation of subjects means the teaching of but 
one class of subjects each year, such as:— 

First Year—Farm Crops.—Corn, alfalfa, weeds, 
seeds, gardens, and for girls, sewing, etc. 

Second Year—The Making of Things.—Tying 
and splicing rope, cement work, making fly traps, 
screens, canning, etc, 

Third Year—Animals.—Live stock, feeding, 
testing milk, diseases and remedies, cooking, etc. 

Fourth Year—Soil and Home.—Saving mois- 
ture, rotation of crops, soil fertility, sanitation, 
flowers, pictures, etc. 

Rotating of subjects:— 

Enables us to teach more agriculture. 

Eliminates repetition. 

Gives us a new subject each year. 

Keeps interest alive and keen. 

Does not kill the subject by skimming or 
teaching the same thing over and over again. 

Makes the directing of the work much easier 
for the county superintendent, who always has 
more than he can do. Instead of having several 
lines of instruction to prepare each year, he will 
have but one. 

Agriculture will ultimately be taught in all 
rural schools. In Oklahoma it is required by 
the state constitution, in other states by law. 





Some states have tried it, but in a ‘hit-and-miss 
fashion. They have skimmed through books; 
taught words, not things; repeated fhe same sub- 
jects every year; killed interest; made agricul- 
ture a dead letter. 

If we would teach agriculture in a way to 
bring the best results, we must keep it alive— 
must develop interest—must rotate the subjects. 

Agriculture cannot be successfully introduced 
in all the rural schools in any state or any county 
at the same time. It must grow into the schools. 
That is the basis of the plan adopted in 
Oklahema. 

They selected twelve county superintendents 
who are live wires. These superintendents held 
a three-day meeting, studied how to teach a few 
definite things and collected the necessary 
demonstration material. 

Each of these superintendents selected from 
four to a dozen of his best teachers in whose 
schools agriculture is being taught this year. 
These teachers were given special instruction at 
the Teachers’ Institutes. 

Wihen the school year opened, the County 
Superintendent and his assistants visited one of 
these schools and assisted the teacher in starting 
the work right. Then a second school was vis- 
ited, and a third, and so on. There are only a 
few teachers to look after this year. The work 
of the superintendent is simplified, concentrated, 
made more effective. 

Next year other counties and other schools 
will be added. Agriculture will grow into the 
schools. In four or five years it will be taught 
in every rural school in the state—and taught in 
the right way. 

We cannot put agriculture into all the schools 
at once. Its teaching is essentially a matter of 
growth and development. 

We cannot vitalize agriculture in the rural 
schools except by rotating te subjects. 

And the word “agriculture” is used here to 
mean anything pertaining to the life’and welfare 
of the children and the people of the community 
—health, sanitation, social conditions, home con- 
veniences, community interest, as well as the 
things having to do directly with farming. 
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There are attempts made to account for school expenditures by the so-called “fads and 


frills.” These include sewing, cookery, agriculture, sloyd, music, drawing, etc. No self-respect- 


ing educator would dare to announce himself as opposed to any of these and the public is suffi- 


ciently enlightened to resist the crippling of the work in these subjects.—John H. Francis, 


while superintendent at Los Angeles. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 

[Extracts from paper by Hon. J. W. McBrine, United 
States Bureau of Education.] 

The first public state normal school in the 
United States was established at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, in 1839. The opening date for 
its first term was July 3 of that year. Assembled 
in the recitation room of the normal school build- 
ing were three girls to be examined and enrolled 
as the first pupils of the first public state normal 
school in America. The first quarter closed with 
twelve students. In the fall a model school was 
conducted with thirty-three pupils. 

The public appropriation for state normal 
schools during the past twenty-six years was as 
follows: For buildings, $38,123,757, and for sup- 
port, $107,761,075. 

There were 273 public and private normal 
schools for the year ended June, 1915. 

In the regular training courses for teachers in 
the 273 normal schools there were enrolled 
100,325 students. In addition to the students in 
training courses for teachers in these public and 
private normal schools 25,721 students were re- 
ported as pursuing such courses in 1,189 public 
high schools. The universities and colleges re- 
ported 35,831 students in professional courses in 
education. 

The number of normal graduates reported 
from the 273 public and private normal schools 
for 1915 was 21,944, or 22 per cent. of the num- 
ber of normal students in these institutions. 

Public appropriations for normal schools for 
the year 1915 total $12,683,636 as compared with 
$2,212,252 a quarter of a century ago—an in- 
crease for public apropriations for state normal 
schools of over 500 per cent. in twenty-five years. 

A public normal school is, indeed, a peculiar 
school. It is equally true that the peculiar work 
of such a school cannot be delegated to any other 
school. No other school can prepare teachers 
so well for their work as the school which makes 
such preparation its sole business. 

The number of public normal schools in the 
United States by state, according to the Educa- 
tional Directory of the Bureau of Education for 
1915-16, is as follows :— 
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Florida, Utah, and Wyoming have normal de- 
partments in connection with their state universi- 
hea, 
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Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and New York each have from 100 to 200 
teacher-training high schools. Wisconsin ‘has 
about thirty county normal schools and about 
thirty teacher-training high schools. Florida, 
Michigan, Oklahoma, Vermont, and _ Virginia 
also have teacher-training in high schools or 
county normals. 
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MINNEAPOLIS TO HAVE A FIVE-YEAR 
SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


BY C. N. HITCHCOCK 


If it is good for a city to have a city plan for 
future city developments it is also good for a sub- 
phase of municipal government to lay out a work 
program for future improvements in its own 
department. At least so thinks Minneapolis 
when its board of education plans a five-year 
building program to meet the growing demands 
for greater and better school facilities. 

Present school equipment is providing for its 
maximum of usefulness and in some instances is 
even being overcrowded by forced employment 


-in the schools of duplicate systems. The local 


board recognizes this and is asking public ap- 
proval and support of. plans to cover the 
following :— 

First—New buildings and additions to house properly 
the increase in enrollment during the next five years, on 
the basis of a seat for each pupil and, on the average, 
not more than thirty-six pupils in each class. 

Second—Elimination of fire hazards in non-fireproof 
schools, such as installing more stairways, sprinkler 
systems, fire-escapes, fire-walls, and the like. Provision 
is also requested for removing classes from third floor 
classrooms in non-fireproof buildings. 

Third—Provision for adequate play space around each 
school building by purchasing adjoining parcels of land 
wherever the present playground area falls below the 
state requirement of one hundred square feet per pupil. 

Fourth—Additional building space to care for (a) 
pupils now on the part-time system, (b) excess pupils 
in classes larger than the maximum forty, and (c) kin- 
dergartens for every school in the city. 

Fifth—Replacement of several old and worn out 
buildings. 

Sixth—Provisions for the immediate purchase of new 
school sites in outlying sections of the city before 
improvement increases the prices of the land. 


Such in the main are the features of the pro- 
gram outlined. For its consummation over five 
and one-half millions of dollars will be required, 
about one million a year. In fact the program 
has adopted that name, “Million a Year,” and as 
such has been presented to the public in a mono- 
graph written by the school superintendent, de- 
scribing in detail all of the requests and showing 
the need for every item. A plan is also sug- 
gested for financing the program. Serial bonds 
may be issued in yearly instalments to cover 
part of the cost of the improvement during the 
five years while an immediate direct tax could 
supply the remainder. In support of the latter 
is presented the wholesome argument of financ- 
ing schools improvements on a “pay-as-you-gq' 


basis, 
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It is an ambitious program—for ai ambitious 
city. But money must be soon spent on enlarg- 
ing the public schools. As the city must go to 
the state legislature for authorization for bonds 
for school purposes it is particularly wise for it 
to adopt a program that will embrace a long 
period and will allow the schools to develop 
along definite, well laid-out lines. 

Granted its allowance of a million a year the 
school board can proceed with its desire to foster 
properly the installation of junior high schools. 
Since provision for proper care of increase in at- 
tendance will be assured, the policy of a seat for 
every pupil can be maintained in planning new 
buildings and opening new districts. 

When the five-year program was proposed in 
1916 it was politically popular. In fact the two 
officers of the local board who were active in pro- 
posing the plan failed to be re-elected to their 
offices. 

Instrumental in framing the program was the 
Parents’ and Teachers’ Association of the city, 
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which first sent in detailed requests showing 
what each district needed, and later studied and 
reviewed the entire program proposed by the 
board of education. 

To aid the movement the principal business 
men’s organization in the city, the Civic and Com- 
merce Association, was asked to help in foster- 
ing the plan and to assist in securing the au- 
thorization of bonds from the legislature. 

Before approving or disapproving of the pro- 
gram this organization turned the entire matter 
over to the local Bureau of Municipal Research 
for atialysis and recommendation. Here all es- 
timates will be checked, all needs verified and the 
program as a whole considered in relation to 
bond issue requests of other departments. The 
legislature has decided to wait for the Bureau of 
Municipal Research report before taking action 
on the bond issue for schools. 

Prevailing opinion favors the adoption of the 
program idea, not only for the present five-year 
period, but for future years’ improvements. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Carl C. Marshall of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
been one of our much appreciated acquaintances 
for many years, because he has always been do- 
ing the unusual things. In the long ago when 
the “Palmer system” was in germ Marshall and 
Palmer were partners. Palmer went off on the 
penmanship line and Marshall on the bookkeep- 
ing road, which in these modern days leads to the 
very heart of the thrift campaign. At Kansas 
City, Missouri, where he has been having an 
evangelistic campaign of thrift, he said :— 

“I believe no education is worth while which 
does not send the educated one out able to care 
for himself in the world. Rather recently I dis- 
covered that I have been walking on one foot for 
most of the forty-three years of my teaching ex- 
perience. I have been talking money to young 
people—teaching them how to earn it—without 
finding out what they do with the money they 
earn. 

“Now, a fellow might be getting $20, or even 
$100 a week, but it doesn’t make much difference 
if he blows it all in by the end of the week. The 
way to practice thrift is to keep apersonal budget 
by a specific system. There are several legiti- 
mate ways of receiving money, by allowance, by 
earning it, or some other way. There are five 
ways to apply money—first, for necessities, which 
is the habit of economy; second, savings, the 
habit of saving; third, gifts to others, the habit 
of giving; fourth, luxuries, the habit of self con- 
trol, and fifth, for the cost of earning or the habit 
of enterprise.” 


Incidentally Carl Marshall is one of the cham- 
pion chess players of America. With him we 
once spent a night seeing Harry Pillsbury play 
sixteen games of chess, six games of checkers 
and games of bridge whist blindfolded, and 
everybody else had a group of advisers with all 
eyes wide open, and young Pillsbury played them 
to a finish. It was a great night to see Pillsbury, 
whom I had known from childhood, whose father 
was a One-time Boston schoolmaster, but no less 
interest was there in watching Marshall as one 
after another fell before Pillsbury, who an- 
nounced his plays instantly upon learning how a 


rival had played after half an hour’s study of the 
game. 


—_—o——. 

Thomas L. Gibson of Baltimore, unsurpassed 
in the leadership of music in institutes from any 
point of view, and equally skilful in the direction 
of organized games with teachers at summer 
schools, was one of Pennsylvania’s most success- 
ful county superintendents when we first knew 
nim. Cambria County, Pennsylvania, has had 
notable leaders as superintendents, and none has 
been more distinctly successful than has Mr. 
Gibson. From the county superintendency he 
went to the Maryland State Normal School at 
Baltimore, where he taught for several years, 
leaving that work to devote himself exclusively 
to the science and art of music in lectures and 
leadership. He is one of the most wholesome 
and delightful men whom we have known in. 
professional life for a quarter of a century. 
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There is this singular fact about the [Cleveland] report ef twenty-five volumes. It 
nowhere attempts to state the cause nor to offer a remedy for the one thing which aroused the 
people of Cleveland, the fact that its children were school failures in the ratio of 1 to 2. 


—Frederick Burk, San Francisco, 
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UNIVERSAL PATRIOTISM 


Whatever difference of opinion there may have 
been prior to April 4, 1917, there can be but one 
opinion from then onward. There had been a 
chance for a difference of opinion as long as it 
was an academic performance in which one’s 
training, temperament, and traditions might play 
a part, but since Congress has acted upon the 
recommendation of the President, all Americans, 
wherever born, whatever their previous theories, 
sentiments, and alignments, are either American 
or un-American, loyal or disloyal, friends or ene- 
mies of their country. There can be no neutrals 
any longer. 

It is now a world-struggle for the supremacy 
of all for which Republican America has always 
stood, and when militarism has killed its last 
man, when the last Czar and Kaiser has domi- 
neered over his subjects for the last time, history 
will record it, that the most glorious hour of any 
people was that in which the President and Con- 
gress of the United States put all the force and 
spirit of the nation into the contest for the 
triumph of justice and of righteousness. 
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GEORGE HENRY MARTIN 


George H. Martin, who died at this home i 
Lynn, Massachusetts, on March 25, was the most 
important factor in publie education in’ Massa- 
chusetts since Horace Mann. 

He was the clearest and most vigorous thinker 
in education in New England since Henry 
Barnard. He was in the service of public 
school education in Massachusetts for half a 
century. He was the most brilliant normal 
school teacher we have ever known. He was 
one of the most successful Field Agents that the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education has 
ever had. He was one of the most efficient as- 
sistant superintendents Boston has ever had. 
He was second to no one since Horace Mann 
as head of the school system of the state. 
He knew the country schools, village schools, 
city schools, Boston schools and normal schools 
as no other man has known them, as none other 
is likely ever to know them. 

He had the broadest educational horizon, the 
deepest educational convictions, the highest edu- 
cational aspirations, and withal, he had the best 
ballast of common sense. 

Personally we were fellow students and fellow 
teachers in the Bridgewater, Massachusetts, State 
Normal School. My appreciation, admiration and 
affection can be testified in no other way so well 
as in the fact that our first-born was named for 
him. We were on the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education in all the years that he was 
head of the schools of the state as secretary of 
that board, and it was our privilege to vote for 
him for that office. There was no time in fifty 
years that we were not in frequent conference 
personally and professionally. 

In view of all this we are justified in devoting 
much space to tributes to this noble man, bril- 
liant leader, devout teacher, and cultured 
gentleman. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The junior high school is the newest new thing 
ever thatched by the public schools of America. 

It is the first result of public educational fer- 
tilization and incubation. 

It was not welcomed by the traditional high 
school nor by the elementary school, but it is 
for the glory and joy of both. 

Can you imagine the experience within the 
fertilized egg when it begins to feel the heat of 
the incubator? The traditional order of things 
in eggology is seriously disturbed by this persis- 
tent heat. The egg as an egg is spoiled. It is 
a bad egg as a commercialized product. 

There are all sorts of troubles within that shell. 
The commotion is worse and worse from day to 
day. There is a big row within all the time, but 
if the heat persists and the maturing is not dis- 
turbed, there will be cause for rejoicing at the 
appropriate time. This has educational signifi- 
cance, 

The old-time nine-year elementary course was 
created before there were any high schools. It 
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was a finishing performance. The nine years 
were needed then. 

The high school was not primarily a public in- 
stitution. It was forced on the public by the 
public because so many boys wanted to go to col- 
lege who did not want to pay tuition in private 
preparatory academies. A preparatory school 
was distinctly a private affair controlled by the 
colleges for which it prepared. The dictation of 
the college was absolute and necessary. All col- 
leges were denominational and all preparatory 
schools were equally so. 

The college prepared for the university, the 
preparatory school prepared for college, and the 
elementary school prepared for the preparatory 
school when the preparatory school became a 
public school. 

Here was the beginning of trouble. When 
public education was fertilized by life for life, 
trouble began with the egg. It began to spoil 
the egg for all traditional uses. The minute the 
school was warmed by public demand for a new 
life there were all sorts of commotions within the 
shell. 

The ninth year belonged nowhere. It was not 
needed to prepare students for college, and it 
was not needed in the preparatory school be- 
cause the four years were adequate. That ninth 
year was a vermiform appendix to be cut out and 
thrown away, and there was nowhere to throw it. 

Once rid of the ninth year the seventh and 
eighth years were magnified into purely prepara- 
tory years because all elementary work could be 
well done in six years and the eighth grades were 
slightly more accurate or more rapid than sixth 
grades. High school students could be prepared 
for college in three years as well as in four, and 
the old ninth grade that had been thrown away 
appeared as an unneeded year in the preparatory 
school and it was a lounging place for those who 
were to prepare for college in the next three 
years, and a loafing place for those who were 
simply waiting for time limit in compulsory edu- 
cation. 

There was no earthly use for the seventh or 
eighth years in the elementary school or of the 
ninth in the preparatory school. 

The internal commotion was most troublesome 
until the junior high school chick pecked its way 
through and surprised everyone by its lively hop- 
ping about and its noisy chirping. So here it is, 
a new-born institution hatched in an incubator, 
and not mothered by high school or elementary 
school. It is the first thing in education in half 
a century that is not “Preparatory.” 

Of course the motherish high school will try 
to make it preparatory, but she is doomed to dis- 
appointment when she sees it take to life like 
ducklings to water. 

It is the first live thing born in or of the public 
schools for a hundred years. It has made such 
a commotion as would be expected of such a 
hatching, but wait till it is feathered, wait until 
it can scratch for itself and then it will be the 
glory of the American school system. It will be 
abundantly able to take care of itself. 
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WILLIAM WIRT OF GARY 


Nothing here written is to be interpreted in 
any sense from or by or for New York City. In 
New York City Mr. Wirt has undertaken an en- 
tirely new piece of work, one that he has not 
worked out so far as we know. 

Whatever the outcome in New York City, we 
are entirely confident that in Gary he has made 
a distinct contribution to American education, 
for which credit should be given him ungrudg- 
ingly. 

It seems unfortunate that he jeopardized posi- 
tively great contributions to education by try- 
ing to work them out on so large a scale. How- 
ever sincere he may have been in the undertak- 
ing, his large financial interest therein is liable 
to blight his whole demonstration at Gary by the 
suspicion of commercialism, 

We hold no brief from Mr, Wirt and we have 
no interest in his critics. Our life-long motto 
was never better illustrated than in this instance: 
“We inherit no one’s friendships or enmities.” 

Mr. Wirt has made certain demonstrations 
that will never cease to have marvelous influence 
on American education. No failure of his plans 
in other directions will dilute or dissipate in the 
slightest degree his great contributions to edu- 
cation. 

The book will never be as tyrannical in school 
as it has always been. It will never again be pos- 
sible to pretend that education can be attained 
through books alone. Whatever may happen 
to his “half and half” theory education from 
books alone will never again be claimed. 

Never again will school rooms or school equip- 
ment lie idle for any appreciable time in any 
school day in any school building. Whatever 
may happen to his “‘saving half” theory, the 
school rooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums, etc., 
will be in use practically all the time. 

Never again will public libraries, Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. outfits and other community ap- 
pointments be unnecessarily duplicated by public 
taxation, 

Never again will industrial work be a childish 
performance, but all work in shops will be a 
man’s job for every boy and girl. There will be 
no more pretense that we are doing pre-voca- 
tional “work” when children are playing work. 
Type form tricks will hereafter be supplanted 
with marketable productions. 

What other man has ever made as many and 
as vital contributions to significant educational 
activities? 
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IS THIS POSSIBLE? 


The following Associate Press dispatch from 
New York is appalling if true :— 

“Investigation of the absence of children from 
several of the city’s schools has disclosed that 
some of the pupils are earning large salaries for 
acting at moving picture studios in New Jersey, it 
developed in court today when the board of edu- 
cation instituted legal action against the children’s 
parents. One woman received $30 a day for the 
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services of six children, according to the investi- 
gators, and other boys and girls are earning from 
$60 to $75 a week. Mrs. Margaret Hicks of 
Cleveland, admitting in court today that her 
twelve-year-old daughter, Mexine, had been away 
from a school here for twenty-nine days, said the 
child was receiving $75 a week.” 

What more is to be charged to the “Movies”? 
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EXTENSION BULLETIN 


The best “Outline of Extension Work” of a 
college or normal school that we have seen is is- 
sued by Miss Rowan of the Mississippi Indus- 
trial Institute and College, Columbus. These 
Outlines deal with physical education, hygiene, 
home nursing, better babies, art, domestic 
science, textiles, sewing, millinery, sight singing, 
landscape gardening, home and school garden- 
ing, poultry, dairying, laundry, traveling libraries. 

The keynote to Miss Rowan’s extension work 
is seen in this paragraph :— 

“The first problems to be solved are those of 
the school, which serves as the pivot for the 
work. The course of study must be flexible 
enough to allow the various branches of study, 
offered at the college, to ‘e correlated with the 
regular routine work. With the women, we find 
that we must change the thought of home- 
making from one of drudgery and hardship to that 
of a systematic and scientific business. Work 
and recreation must go hand in hand, and the 
‘dull gray life’ must be changed to one of 
brighter hue. With the men, the problems of 
meeting the financial crises by more scientific 
methods of farming, and standardizing and mar- 
keting produce are to be studied.” 
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PROGRESSIVE HOUSTON 

Eleven o’clock in Houston is 12 o’clock noon 
in Washington. At exactly 12 o’clock in Wash- 
ington assembled a special session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress. And at 11 o’clock in 
Houston on April 2 every teacher in the public 
schools stopped the work in hand and told the 
children just what the special session of Congress 
means to the United States and to the world. 
There has never been a moment more fraught 
with interest to the American people than the 
moment when Congress met in special session. 
There has never been a moment that has made 
more important history than that moment will 
make. And it is necessary, Superintendent 
P. W. Horn believes, that every pupil in the 
schools should know what is being done and 
should bear in memory what has led up to this 
epoch-making occasion. 
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CHURCHILL LEADS 


England has a noble Winston Churchill. New 
England has another eminent Winston Ohurchill, 
and now Oregon has a Winning Churchill. 

State Superintendent J. A. Churchill of 
Oregon issues a statement that for 1917 he will 
accept a certificate of associate membership in 
the National Education Association, which means 
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the possession of the Volume of Proceedings, in 
lieu of the required reading of any other pro- 
fessional book. A larger percentage of the 
teachers of Oregon will read the Volume of Pro- 
ceedings for 1917 than of any other state ever. 
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THE DARKY’S SENTIMENT 
The colored brother’s view of his race is the 
educational sentiment of the progressives of to- 
day: “God knows we ain’t what we orter be 
God knows we ain’t what we’s gwine to be, but, 
thank God, we ain’t what we onct wuz.” 
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BEST EVER 

The entire teaching corps of Victoria, British 
Columbia, 175 strong, will take membership 
tickets in the National Education Association 
for 1917, and many of them will be in Portland. 
It should be made clear that two-dollar associate 
membership entitles any school teacher, or other 
person or institution, to the Volume of Pro- 
ceedings, 
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There are isolated cases in which a good 
teacher will remain where salaries are low, but 
the best teachers are gathered in by cities that 
pay the best salaries. 


Minnesota thas done a highly commendable 
thing, legislatively, by the adoption of a mileage 
provision for the State University and the State 
Normal Schools. 

There is as much education in knowing about 
a Holstein that gives 100 pounds of milk a day 
as there is in knowing about all the wild animals 
in African jungles. 

School boards are liable to have all sorts of 
trouble in meddling with the too limited or too 
transparent dress of women teachers. 


After one has learned to do by doing there is 
educational value in the doing only as he learns 
to do it better or faster. 

In California the proportion of women 
teachers in elementary schools is 90 per cent., 
while in high schools it is 66 per cent. 

American Institute of Instruction, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, June 29 to 
July 3, inclusive. 

Last year there were more than one thousand 
women graduate students registered at Columbia 
University. 

There are 546 colleges and universities and 236 
public normal schools in the United States. 

M. W. Keatinge well says that aims in educa- 
tion cannot be separated from aims in life. 

New York City has appropriated $1,262,000 
for widows’ pensions the coming year. 

The Boston Transcript wisely remarks that a 
patriot never has to explain. 


Agricultural papers are becoming the best of 
rural school boosters. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S WAR MESSAGE. 

The President’s message to Congress at the 
opening of the session stirred Congress and 
stirred the country as no public utterance has 
done since the Civil War. It was a call to war, 
but to a holy war, a war for the defence of 
humanity against savagery, a war free from any 
suspicion of aggression or any selfish end. In 
its recital of the causes which have created a 
state of war with Germany, it was a keen and 
searching indictment, not of the German people, 
but of the autocratic rulers who have misled 
them. The United States enters the war, the 
President declared, not in enmity to a people or 
with the desire to bring any injury upon them, 
“but only in armed opposition to an irresponsible 
government which has thrown aside all consider- 
ations of humanity and of right and is running 
amuck.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM. 


The President called upon Congress formally 
to accept the status of belligerent which the 
course of the German government had forced 
upon the United States; to take immediate meas- 
ures not only for defence, but for bringing 
the German government to terms and ending the 
war; to co-operate in every practicable way with 
the governments already at war with Germany; 
to extend liberal financial credits to these govern- 
ments; to mobilize all the material resources of 
the country; to equip the navy fully, especially for 
dealing with submarine warfare; to provide for 
an army of at least 500,000 men, based on the 
principle of universal liability to service, and to 
authorize additional increments of 500,000 each 
as they are needed; and to raise the necessary 
money so far as possible without borrowing and 
on the basis of equitable taxation. 


THE HOUSE ORGANIZATION. 


The House organized, so far as the choice of 
Speaker was concerned, without delay. Speaker 
Clark was re-elected by a vote of 217 to 205 for 
the Republican leader, James R. Mann, and two 
votes each for Representative Gillette of Massa- 
chusetts and Representative Lenroot of Wiscon- 
sin. These scattering votes were cast by Repub- 
licans who had been alienated from Mr. Mann by 
his apparent pro-German sympathies. After 
the choice of Speaker, the President was kept 
waiting for some hours, while the minor officers 
were elected, Mr. Mann insisting upon a roll call 
in each instance. With the exception of Mr. 
Fuller of Massachusetts, an Independent of Re- 
publican antecedents, the Independent members 
voted for the re-election of Speaker Clark, 


WAR DECLARED. 

The resolution in which Congress framed its 
declaration of war against the German Imperial 
government gives the President all the power 
that he asked for, and more, It is based upon 
the statement that the Imperial German govern- 


ment has committed repeated acts of war against 
the government and the people of the United 
States. It resolves that the state of war thus 
thrust upon the United States is hereby formally 
declared, and it authorizes and directs the Presi- 
dent “to employ the entire military and naval 
forces of the United States and the resources of 
the government to carry on war against the im- 
perial German government; and to bring the 
conflict to a successful termination, all of the re- 
sources of the country are hereby pledged by 
the Congress of the United States.” There are 
no reservations in this declaration. 


SIX “WILFUL” SENATORS. 

When the vote on the declaration of war was 
taken in the Senate, there were, to borrow the 
President’s phrase, six “wilful” senators who op- 
posed it. These were equally divided politically: 
La Follette of Wisconsin, Gronna of North 
Dakota, and Norris of Nebraska, Republicans, 
and Stone of Missouri, Lane of Oregon and 
Vardaman of Mississippi, Democrats. Senator 
La Follette used the limited possibilities of ob- 
struction which the new Senate rules afforded to 
hold up all discussion for one day; the only pos- 
sible end served thereby being to add to the pop- 
ular impatience, and to give some color to the 
impression abroad that the action of the United 
States was half-hearted. Senators Stone and 
Vardaman, however, frankly stated that, while 
they felt obliged to oppose the declaration of 
war, when it was once declared, they would give 
all possible aid to its effective prosecution. The 
vote in the Senate was eighty-two to six for the 
resolution. 


THE VOTE IN THE HOUSE. 


The vote in the House on the resolution de- 
claring war stood 373 to fifty, after a protracted 
and at times angry debate. The pacifist strength 
was somewhat greater than was expected. It 
was increased, undoubtedly, by the unlooked-for 
defection of Representative Kitchin, the House 
Democratic leader, from the supporters of the 
President. Among the incidents of the debate 
was the frank declaration of the Republican 
leader, Representative Mann of Illinois, in favor 
of the declaration of war—which was a sharp 
change from his previous attitude, and the fal- 
tering vote, broken with emotion, of the one 
woman Representative, Miss Rankin of Mon- 
tana, against the declaration. While the vote 
was being taken, news came of the sinking, with- 
out warning, of the unarmed American steamship 
Missourian, and of the torpedoing of another 
Belgian relief ship, the Trevier. This ship was 
laden’ with supplies for the suffering Belgians. 
She was within the safety zone at the time, but 
was torpedoed without warning, and the sub- 
marine also fired upon the boats as the crew 
were leaving the ship, 








Continued on, page 416, 
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COUNTY SPELLING CONTEST 


[M. N. Todd, City Superintendent, Carlyle, Clinton 
County, Illinois, with the county superintendent and 
other teachers of the county, has worked out a most 
successful scheme for promoting efficiency. We give 
the regulations for the spelling contest. ] 

Spelling contest will be held on Saturday, 
March 24, 1917, and “Hicks’ Champion Speller” 
will be used. 

Since this spelling contest is to be for the good 
of all pupils, we recommend that there be six 
contests, one for the third grade, one for the 
fourth grade, one for the fifth grade, one for the 
sixth grade, one for the seventh grade, and one 
for the eighth grade. Further, that in case the 
rural schools are following the Illinois Course 
of Study, the third and fourth grades should use 
third grade work, fifth and sixth grades should 
use fifth grade work, seventh and eighth grades 
should use seventh grade work. 

Section I of the Champion Speller is for third 
grade; Section 2 for fourth grade; Section 3 for 
fifth grade; Section 4 for sixth grade; Section 5 
for seventh grade; and Section 6 for eighth 
grade. 


The county superintendent should select some 
uninterested persons to choose 100 words from 
each section for each contest. Further, the con- 
test should be written and all pupils making 100 
per cent. should be awarded first honors, and 
receive an appropriate certificate. 

Each school should send as many pupils as the 
teacher thinks are able to make a grade of 100, 
and, furthermore, no pupil should represent 
a grade that has not been organized at least one- 
half the school term. 

Each pupil should make passing grades in at 
least one-half of the regular subjects in his grade 
before he is eligible to enter this contest. 

No pupil will be permitted to enter the same 
contest which he entered last year. 

There should be a general spelling contest free 
for all pupils, teachers, patrons—in fact, for any- 
one interested in spelling. The words to be se- 
lected from the entire list of “Hicks’ Champion 
Speller” and the examination to be given under 
conditions named above. 

There is but one purpose in view in conduct- 
ing this contest and that purpose is not to win, 
but to improve the spelling of all the pupils of 
the county. If this purpose is realized, the con- 
test must be participated in by every school in 
the county. Your pupils have just as good a 
chance in the contest as other pupils. Explain 
the plan to them and let them go to work at 
once. Preparation for the contest need not and 
should not take up any extra time during school 
hours. Pupils will be delighted with the plan 
and spend time in preparing for the contest 
which might otherwise be wasted. See to it that 
vour school is represented in the contest and 
thus do your part in making better “spellers” in 
Clinton county. 

In case of unfairness on the part of any 
teacher, the case should be reported to the county 
superintendent, who will deal with it as he thinks 
best. 
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The county superintendent should appoint 
seven persons to hold these contests, also two 
persons as examiners to grade each set. These 
examiners should meet in room one while grad- 
ing the papers and should not visit the rooms 
where the examinations are being held. 

The county superintendent should appoint a 
clerk for registering each contestant at the city 
superintendent’s office. The clerk should regis- 
ter each contestant by number, with the age of 
the pupil, name of his teacher, and also name of 
school which he represents. The contestant 
should place his number upon the paper instead 
of his name. 

The contest should begin at 10.30 in the morn- 
ing. The number of each successful contestant 
should be given to the county superintendent 
immediately after the papers have been graded. 
No announcement whatever should be made un- 
til 2 o’clock in the afternoon. The announcement 
will then be made in the high school assembly 
room by the county superintendent calling the 
number and the clerk giving the corresponding 
name. 
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THE PLAYGROUND DIVISIONS 
BY DR. HENRY S. CURTIS 


The playground for little children should 
ideally be surrounded with a low hedge fence and 
surfaced with grass, because they always love to 
lie on the ground and are constantly talling 
down. It should be a place where the mothers 
will come with the children and every inducement 
should be offered to bring them there. There 
should be an abundance of animals such as 
squirrels, rabbits, guinea pigs, pigeons, and the 
like. In congested parts of the city there might 
properly be a day nursery with a milk station, and 
this would be the best place for all the kinder- 
garten work, as these little children ought to be 
out of doors and it is far better for them to use 
the large muscles such as they use in outdoor 
play than the little muscles which are used in 
the weaving and sowing. If, now, this section 
were in charge of a kindergartner it might fill 
very nearly the place which Froebel intended it 
should fill. ‘All the early kindergartens were out 
of doors and all the work now in the schools 
might well be transferred to such a playground. 

This section should contain the sand bin, the 
slide, the wading pool, and the low swings. But 
it should also have a number of pieces of equip- 
ment which are not usually put in a playground 
for little children. We have always called small 
children little monkeys, but we do not seem to 
have realized that they love to hang by their 
hands and to do all those things that can be done 
on parallel rings, a trapezium, a horizontal bar, 
or a horizontal ladder. If this equipment is placed 
low with sand underneath, it need involve no 
danger for them. 

A community playground will be in the nature 
of an innovation, but everything indicates that 
it is desirable. There are always certain social 
and moral dangers which are incident to play- 
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On the Columbia River, Tourist Highway. 


grounds where children go by themselves, and 
one of the best safeguards is to have the parents 
come with them. The parents often need the 
play nearly as much as the children. In many 
ways the German beer garden is one of the most 
wholesome types of a playground. There is a 
central space for music and refreshments of all 
kinds, and ample playgrounds for the children. 
The beer is often only an incident. This central 
area ought to be a place where all exhibitions, 
concerts and moving picture shows are held and 
should have seats for spectators. 





+0-@ -0-@-0-@ -e— 
PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT FOR 
POSTING THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The International Reform Bureau, through its super- 
intendent, Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, is having great suc- 
cess In a new movement to post wall charts of the 
Commandments in schools and also in courts and mills 
and on the outside of churches. 

The first school approached, that of the 
National Capital, voted unanimously to approve ac- 


board 
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ceptance of these wall charts by such teachers as were 
willing to have them in their rooms, and a thousand 
were presented by citizens through the Bureau for 
this purpose. To harmonize with the artistic coloring, 
to which special attention had been given, an edition 
in sepia was printed. 

The first proof was submitted to the state superin- 
tendent of education of Pennsylvania, Nathan C. Shaef- 
fer, who gave his approval to the placing of them in the 
schools of the state of Pennsylvania. 

The United States commissioner of education, Hon. 
P. P. Claxton, has written to Dr. Crafts: “You will do 
the country good service if you put these in all the 
schoolrooms everywhere.” Similar letters of co-op- 
eration have come from Rabbi Levy, and the Young 
Men's Hebrew Society of Louisville; also from Bishop 
Canevin of Pittsburgh, Roman Catholic, and Bishop 
Cortland Whitehead, Protestant Episcopal. Governor 
Arthur Capper, Kansas, endorses the plan and offers 
his aid in having them posted widely in that state, not 
alone in schools but in courts and mills and on the 
churches. Although American laws and customs pro- 
hibit comments on Bible reading, there is nowhere any 
law that would prevent the memorizing of these great 
laws. 


eo 
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TO ARMS! TO ARMS! 


BY CHARLES M, 


THOMAS, LL. B. 


President Teachers Association, D. C. 


Danger threatens! 
doth plot, 


The enemy, within our very gates, 


Our calm, considerate judgment, long obeyed, 
With humane, kind forbearance, heeded not; 
Our peace is troubled, and dogs of war, unleashed 
for years, 
Are snarling at our heel. 
Action can no longer be delayed! 
To arms! The call.comes loud and clear to wait- 
ing ears. 
To arms! 


To arms! the answering echoes peal. 


Danger threatens! The al 
would blot, 
Our whole, unhindered country, free to share, 
With equal, fair protection, now forgot; 
Our homes are troubled, and fiendish men, driven 
by fears, 


u, our ships from ev’ry sea 


Are calling for our steel. 
Judgment says to every man, “Prepare!” 
To arms! The call comes loud and clear to wait- 
ing ears, 
To arms! 


To arms! the answering echoes peal. 


Danger threatens! Inland and coast await the fatal 
shot, 
Our firm, determined stand, “Seas be unbarred,” 
With justice unrestrained, and malice not, 
Our truth is questioned, and selfish aim all disap- 
pears, 
As Union’s bonds we feel. 
The Nation says to treacherous foe, “On guard!” 
To arms! .The call comes loud and clear to wait- 
ing ears, 
To arms! 


To arms! the answering echoes peal. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL LITERARY 
SOCIETIES 


BY R. I. WISE 


Principal Franklin School, Aberdeen, Washington 


I was very much interested in the article appearing 
in the December 7 number of this paper, entitled “A 
Debating Club for Grammar Schools,” by Martin Sey- 
mour. In many ways it is considerably like the system 
followed in the Franklin School of Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington, but different in a few respects. Here literary 
societies are organized by the pupils, under the super- 
vision of the teacher, in all the seventh and eighth 
grade rooms. Officers are elected every semester and 
they have entire charge of the program, with some 
teacher, appointed by the president, acting as “critic,” 
as is done in Danvers. 

The debate is not the principal number of the pro- 
gram, however, but simply one of the features along 
with the others. [lhe entire program comprises such 
numbers as recitations, essays, an oration, anecdotes, 
Irish jokes, conundrums, a book review, an original 
story or poem, a parody, daffodils, impromptu speeches, 
a newspaper, a playette, a class prophecy, etc., inter- 
spersed with plenty of musical numbers such as piano 
and vocal solos, girls’ and boys’ chorus, quartette and 
songs by the room. The music, of course, would de- 
pend upon the talent found in the room. Often the 
program starts with a response to quotations by each 
pupil as the roll is called. To be sure, all the above 
mentioned numbers are not found on each program, 
and other features are frequently found present as 
circumstances permit, usually about an hour and a half 
being devoted to each program. 

These programs are rendered every month. Many of 
the parts are a reproduction of the pupils’ work done 
in school, so there is less interference with the regular 
work than at first supposed. No one is excused, and 
neither is a pupil always given a part he is best quali- 
fied for. They understand that if they are not present 
to give their number, the afternoon of the program, 
they are expected to be ready the following Monday 
morning. It is made plain to them that it is much 
easier to give their part when the rest are doing the 
same, than all alone.’ Only once was it necessary to 
carry this promise into effect, and then at the time of 
the first performance. 

The seventh and eighth grades are organized on the 
departmental plan, with five groups of pupils, in this 


building. Each one of these divisions takes its turn 
with the five rooms meeting in assembly. The same set 
of officers preside at all these meetings. Each room 


has a committee of three appointed by the president, 
which works with the teacher in arranging the pro- 
grain. 

When this new idea was first presented to the student 
body it met with universal disapproval, many claiming 
they could not, under any circumstances, get up before 
the room and take a part. In some 
quired of them was to get up in front. 


all re- 
3ut if put to a 
vote now there would be almost a unanimous verdict in 
favor of its continuance. 

I was brought up through the grammar and high 
school under the influence of this system, and it has 
been of inestimable value to me. And what it has done 
for me, without a doubt, it has done for the others. 
Students will not develop this phase of their education 
and get this kind of valuable training unless they are 
compelled to do so, and the many fizzles in public 
speaking made by men and women every day testify to 
the fact that this branch of the curriculum in the pub- 
lic schools has been sadly neglected all too long. Self- 


instances 
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reliance is one of our cardinal virtues and one of the 
best lessons which can be learned, but the one that is 
often the most neglected. 

The main difference between these two ideas used 
at both extremities of our continent is only the matter 
of emphasis, and, after all, that little matters so long as 
the students get the training. 

Allowing that it does cut into the regular school 
work, to a degree, it is fair to ask: “Isn’t it worth the 
while?” Schools in the larger sense are only for the 
purpose of fitting girls and boys for life, and what 
quality is more needed, more essential, and more indis- 
pensable than self-reliance? 


—_————————-- 0-0-2. 





SENSIBLE TEST 


BY A, A. GRAY 


Berkeley, California 


In recent years much has been done by teach- 
ers in eliminating useless subject matter from 
our textbooks. History is being re-written and 
taught in a newer and larger conception. Arith- 
metic is becoming less abstract and more applic- 
able to life. Everywhere we hear: Teach the 
child that which he can use best in securing an 
honest living. 

Becoming curious as to whether the Califor- 
nia state speller might not contain many words 
not needed or used by men of affairs, I made a 
simple little test which, while not conclusive in 
any sense, is at least suggestive. 

From the California state spelling book for the 
seventh and eighth grades, thirty-six words, 
which were considered to be among the most 
difficult for children to spell, were selected. 
These words were written on slips of paper and 
turned upside down. Then twelve of these slips 
were selected at random, and the twelve words 
were dictated to twelve prominent and success- 
ful business and professional men of Berkeley 
with the following interesting results :— 


Spelled Never 
heard 
of 
1. Manager of a large retail store..... 0 7 
2. Manager and part owner of a de- 
DOENEOME SEOPE oc ccccscceeswscesece 1 
ie a oar ie, Dicroikin.ts eames bee acne 1 
4. Vice-president of a manufacturing 
pire bceeneentrreseseeewRe 2 6 
Eh iS A dis aud ide Msn ers 2 
SR err 3 
Te NN isos haem ane sowewareaineee- ee 3 
OR Ee re er re 5 3 
i, EN oy cs an sbeweaseces bea 6 
eB eee 5 6 
i cas akedemasaeee rene abns 11 
Be cer G rc kenbscrw sa.cnenwnnere 12 


The twelve words were: 





Caoutchouc Obsequies Lorgnette 


Khedive Paradigm Parallelogram 
Porphyry Meringue Daguerreotype 
Polonaise Sardonyx Kaleioscope 


Had men in the so-called laboring class been 
selected for the test, into which class most of the 
boys and girls will find themselves in future 
years, the results would have been still more 
striking. 

If the leaders in our trade, business and pro- 
fessional life have no use for such words, why 
teach them to our boys and girls? 
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BOOK TABLE 





SOUTHERN LIFE IN SOUTHERN LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by Maurice Garland Fulton, David- 
son College, Davidson, C. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Company. Cloth. 530 pages. II- 
lustrated. Price, 80 cents. 

This noble tribute to the Literary South is sure to be 
used in every college and high school in the South, but 
it is of infinitely greater significance, that it be used in 
every college, normal selool and high school in the 
North. It is not needed'in the South; it is greatly 
needed in the North. One of the four civic pests of the 
United States is prejudice. Religious prejudice is the 
worst, and sectional prejudice follows closely after it. 
There is only one way to eradicate prejudice, and that 
is to really admire the other fellow, and a book like 
this will thrill the students of the North with intense 
admiration for the Literary South. 

This book is an anthology of leading Southern writers 
from the last of the eighteenth century to the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. The selections have been 
chosen both for their literary worth and for their value 
as reflections of the life and thought of the South. 
They include fiction, essays and poetry. 

Long selections and whole pieces are given in prefer- 
ence to many short, disconnected bits of writing. In 
the case of the earlier prose writers summaries supple- 
ment liberal excerpts from those books that are out of 
print or difficult to secure. 

Biographical notes on each author represented, sum- 
maries of literary developments, notes on unfamiliar 
matters in the selections, and bibliographies—all held 
in the briefest compass—offer the student every neces- 
sary help. 

The illustrations, many of them from rare portraits 
and from illustrations in old books, are of special inter- 
est and value. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF SCI- 
ENCE. By Walter Libby, Ph.D., Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Boston, New York, Chicago: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Price, $1.50. 

Science is coming to have its real place in the heart 
of all people. It has emerged from the superstitious 
stage where it so long held sway with the common 
people, and from the mysterious stage in which it has 
gripped those who were educated just far enough to 
know that those who really knew science knew some- 
thing that non-science scholars could not know. 

It was one of the longest strides that scholarship 
ever took when there were scholars who dared to say 
that the world was not made in six literal days of 
twenty-four hours. For centuries no one dared say 
aloud that there was any possible question as to the 
reliability of that superstition. 

For several decades after geological science gave an 
audible whisper of the doubt of science no scholars ex- 
cept geological scientists had any suspicion of what 
really had happened. Creation was even a more super- 
stitious wonder than before. It was still a superstitious 
creation performed in a more wonderful way than in six 
literal days. The six days of creation were but a higher 
reach of devout superstition. 

Then came the horror of horrors when the word Evo- 
lution was born of science. Slowly but surely that word 
has crept into the common mind and now practically 
all who read at leisure want to know what science 
really is and who have really been scientists, and here in 
Dr. Libby’s book there can be found answers to the 
queries of all who have leisure to read and a desire to 
think. 


HOUSECRAFT ARITHMETIC. By Theodora Mel- 
lor, M. A., and Hilda H. Pearson, B. Sc. New York 
and London: Longmans, Green & Co. With dia- 
grams. Price, 45 cents. 

Arithmetic peculiar to home making is found in this 
book of English parentage and reckonings. The com- 
putation of necessary carpetings, of prices, moneys of 
different countries, the metric system, readings of 
meters, makings of bills, together with methods of 
household accountings, bankings, division of incomes. 
and concerning the income tax are all found clearly and 
concisely set forth. The closing section is devoted to 
English questions for examination, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY. By Dr. 
Forest Ray Moulton. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 577 pp. Price, $2.25. 

The “Introduction to Astronomy” is exactly the book 
to supply the needs of the man who has a little leisure 
and who wishes to know more about the heavenly 
bodies. So gradually and so painstakingly is the stu- 
dent led up to the difficult matters of astronomy that 
the book should be very popular. There is nothing that 
holds for us earth-dwellers more of interest and of mys- 
tery than the stars above us; but they have been be- 
hind closed doors for most people owing to the fact that 
the literature on a thorough study has been too difficult 


for the layman. The doors are opened now by Dr. 
Moulton’s excellent book. 


THE BEDTIME STORY BOOKS. By Thornton W. 
Burgess. Illustrated by Harrison Cady. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. The Adventures of Poor Mrs. 
Quack, 50 cents. The Adventures of Paddy, the 
Beaver, 50 cents. 

Fascinating indeed are these stories of our little 
woodsy friends who come to us with speech, clothes and 
home-keeping ways in such delightful fashion. For 
children from four to twelve they are ideal for bedtime 
or any other time, and the quaint illustrations add to the 
interest. Each book in the entire series takes up one 
animal with his pranks, troubles, good times and life 
in general. 


TOLSTOI FOR THE YOUNG. Translated by Mrs. 
R. S. Townsend. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Illustrated. ..Price, $1.25. 

This unusual collection of seven of Tolstoi’s stories is 
made interesting to the young and wonderfully illus- 
trated by six colored plates. The tales of Ivan, the 
fool; the Prisoner; the Three Questions, and others 
come to us in simple form yet with the spirit of the 
author alive within them. Adults as well as our 
younger friends may here find his deep, religious phil- 
osophy brought before them in restful manner with no 
effort or lengthy reading on their part. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“School and College Credit for Outside Bible Study.” 
By C. A. Wood. Price, $1.50. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Company. 

“Progressive Lessons in German” (Part (I). By 
Huebsch and Smith. Price, 70c. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
“Hawthorne’s ‘House of the Seven Gables.’” Edited by 
J. B. Opdycke. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Development of Personality.” By Brother Chrysostom, 
Price, $1.25. Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. 

“Southern Life in Southern Literature.” Edited by 
M. G. Fulton. Price, 80c. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Bill’s School and Mine.” By W. S. Franklin. Price, 
$1.00. South Bethlehem, Penn.: Franklin, MacNutt & 
Charles. 

“How to Teach.” By George D. Strayer and N. Nors- 
worthy. Price, $1.30. — “Household Accounting and 
Economics.” By W. A. Sheaffer. Price, 65c.—‘“Jim and 
Peggy at Meadowbrook Farm.” By W. C.  O’Kane. 
Price, 60c.—“The Home and the Family.” By H. Kinne. 
Price, 80c. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Latin Prose for Middle Forms.” By W. H. Spragge 
and A. Sloman. Cambridge: University Press. 

“Carpentry.” By I. S. Griffith. Price, $1.00. Peoria, 
Ill.: Manual Arts Press. 

“Lessons in English” (Book II). By Arthur Lee 
Price, 68c. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“Stories to Tell the Littlest Ones.” By S. C. Bryant. 
Price, $1.00.—‘“‘An Introduction to the History of Science.” 
By Walter Libby. Price, $1.50.—‘A Child’s Religion.” 
By M. A. Wilbur. Price, $1.00. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 

“An English Pronouncing Dictionary.” By D. Jones. 
Price, $3.00.—“Tolstoi for the Young.” Translated by 
R. S&S Townsend. Price, $1.25. New York: E. P. Dutton 
_e Co 
. “A Bunch of Blossoms.” By E.G. Browne. Price, 50c. 





—‘Needlecraft in the School.” By M. Swanson. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Reveries of a Schoolmaster.” By F. B. Pearson. 
Price, $1.00.—“Dressmaking.” By Jane _ Fales. New 


“York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


“Dressmaking as a Trade for Women in Massachu- 
setts.” Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Bos- 
ton. 


Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home a fter the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at. Druggists, 0c. Ask 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, for Book of the Eye 
free. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
focal interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 


tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


APRIL. 
25-27: American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars. University 





of Kentucky, Lexington. Ezra L. 
Gillis, University of Kentucky, 
secretary. 

25-28: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation. Louisville. 

28: Southern New Hampshire 


School Men’s Club, Keene. Philip 
H. Kimball, headmaster Peter- 
boro, N. H., High School, secre- 
tary 

30-May 1: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. James Millikin University, 
Decatur, III. 

MAY. 


45: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern IIlinois. 
DeKalb. 

JUNE. 

2: Conference on Classical Studies. 

Princeton University, Princeton, 


N. J. 


6-12: National Conferetice of Char- 
ities and Correction, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. William T. Cross, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, secretary. 

29-July 3: American Institute of 
Instraiction, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge. J. 
A. Pitman, Salem Normal School, 
secretary. 


., JULY. 

7-14: National Education Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. Durand 
W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secretary. 

SEPTEMBER. 

10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
OCTOBER. 

12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 


Ashley T. Conrad, Superior, pres- 
ident; Miss Agnes E. Bury, vice- 


president; Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
secretary; R. A. Quick, treasurer. 
29-31: Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation, Western Division, Grand 
Junction, Miss Agnes Young, 
Montrose, secretary. 
31-November 2: Colorado Educa- 


tion Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


1-3: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, Denver. 
James H. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, sec- 
retary general association. 

15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secre- 


tary-treasurer, E, M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 





+ 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAIN¢e. 


HALLOWELL. At a joint meet- 
ing of the Hallowell and Winthrop 
school boards Charles H. Abbott of 
this city was re-elected superinten- 
dent of schools for the two places. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
ARLINGTON. This hitherto ag- 
gressively progressive town surprised 
its admirers by failure to appropri- 


ate $150,000 for a new junior high 
school plant. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Dr. Arthur 
A. Dean, director of Industrial Educa- 
tion of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, has been appointed 
professor of education in Teachers 
College, and George Alan Works, pro- 
fessor of rural education in Cornell 
University, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, di- 
rector of the new experimental 
school of Teachers’ College, which 
has been established in co-operation 
with the General Board of Educa- 
tion, has been appointed professor 
of education. 

Arthur D. Dean has been state di- 
rector of vocational education for 
the last nine years and will enter 
upon his duties there at the coming 
session, when he will give courses 
in current problems in vocational 
education. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. The State 
Department of Education is having 
a series of institutes for which the 
state is divided into three sections, 
southern, central and northern. The 
superintendents, supervisors and ad- 
ministrative officers from each sec- 
tion are called together at a centrak 
point in that section for a day and a 
half institute work. At the meeting 
at New Brunswick recently there 
were several hundred school people, 
nearly all men, assembled from 
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Schools and Colleges 


Se MM 








Boston University 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 2-August 13, 1917 


COURSES for College Graduates, 
Undergraduates and for the 
general student. 


COURSES for Teachers and School 
Superintendents. 


COURSES for Business. Men and 


those preparing fora business 
career. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
for enjoyable and ~ profitable 
summer study. 


ACCESS to the libraries, museums, 
and collections of Greater Bos- 
ton. 

EXCURSIONS to points of his- 
torical interest. 





For, bulletin containing full infor- 


*-as to registration, fees, 
credits, etc., address 
" AS wi. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


THE GOOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL EAST OF THE - ROCKIES 





The University of Vermont Summer School 


Burlington on Lake Champlain 


July 9 to August 17 


A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Courses in Education will be 
teachers and for superintendents. 
by the direct method. 


given for elementary and 
Spanish, French and German wil! be taught 


secondary 


For information address 


J. F. “MESSENGER, Director 


BME RSON , 
e of Oratory 


Colle 


Burlington, Vt. 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS | 


BOSTON, MASS. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


School of Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 
S8th year opens October 4th. 

Summer Terms: N.Y. Univer- 
Expression sity, University of Vermont, 
Boston, Asheville, Chicago. List of Dr. Curry’s 
books (recommended by educators) and ‘‘Expression’”’ 
free. S. S CURRY, Ph.D, Litt.D., President, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





S TATE 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 


J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


A 
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in the fall. 


now coming in. 








seven counties. The meeting was 
interesting and valuable. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. Carroll 
Downes has become a member of 
the publisning firm of W. H. 
Wheeler & Company, with head- 
quarters in this city. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 





ALABAMA. 
BIRMI.sGHAM. The public spir- 
ited citizens have subscribed $2,000 
for the equipment of a boys’ school 
band. This city never hesitates to 
provide public or private funds for 
her schools or her students. 


ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE ROCK. Public appreci- 
ation of the schools in this city is at 
high speed. First, because of the 
number of students who °o to the 
high school. There are schools in 
the city in which the entire eighth 
grade grauuates are going to the 
high schooi. Second, the city is lit- 
erally wildly enthusiastic over the 
brilliant production of a Patriotic 
Historical War Allegory—a Revolu- 
tionary War dramatization with an 
attractive romance. All this was by 
two eighth grade classes, who wrote 
the play and staged it. There were 
more than 100 characters in the cast. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. H. S. Gruver, 
assistant superintendent, will act as 
superintendent of the Indianapolis 
schools pending the selection of a 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


For emergency positions 
spring and for regular openings 


September calls are 


Send for Blank at Once 


WInsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 








Nervous Headache 


indicates that the nerve centres 
lack phosphatic elements 
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this 


functions. 





146 6-16 





Nervous headache is a definite symptom 
of nervous exhaustion. 
by a poverty of the vital, phosphatic 
elements, without which, nerves and 
brain cannot properly perform their 
The obvious way to secure 
relief is to replace the phosphates which 
have been depleted. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an efficient 
preparation: It furnishes the phosphatic 
salts containing the same elements as 
those found in the bodily system. Non- 
alcoholic, free from habit-forming drugs, 
and immediately beneficial—for 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


supplies the vital phosphates 
in a form readily assimilated 


Sold by Druggists 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 


It is brought on 


For this purpose, 


Send for Free Booklet 








permanent head of the schools. 

Che recent order of the board re- 
quiring the display of the flag in 
every schoolroom in the city has 
been complied with. 


FRANKLIN. E. A. Hanley, for 
six years the president of Franklin 
College, has resigned to accept the 
pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. The board 
of trustees has elected as his suc- 
cessor Charles E. Goodell, a Frank- 
lin alumnus, who has been protessor 
of political science in Denison Uni- 
versity, Denison, Ohio, for fourteen 
years. 

ROCKVILLE. John H. Jollief, 
Jr., has been elected county superin- 
tendent of Parke County to succeed 
Homer J. Skeeters, who resigned 
recently. At the time of his election 
Mr. Jollief was teaching in Knights- 
town, 


NEWCASTLE. _ The following il- 
lustrates the rapid growth of the 
Newcastle schools within the last 
six years :— 

Term enrollment 1910-11 1916-17 
High School 186 281 
Grade Schools 1,310 2,044 
Superintendent E. W. Lawrence 

has introduced a departmental school, 
seventh and eighth grades, which en- 
rolls 301 students. Up-to-date man- 
ual training shops and fully equipped 
household arts department are pro- 
vided. Sewing is begun in the sixth 
grade and manual training proper in 
the seventh grade with some ele- 
mentary work in the fifth and sixth 
grades. Work in both departments 
is required of all seventh and eighth 
grade pupils and elective in the high 
school. The two departments repre- 
sent an expenditure of approximately 
$2,500. 











the lower grades. 


yA 


of class textbooks up to the standard.” 


* 


THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 





In his book, ‘‘Teaching Children to Read,’’ recently pub ished, Dr. Paul Klapper 
lays special stress on the necessity for the greatest care in preparing books for use in 


1 “The size of the type is the most important single factor. 
“The length and evenness of the lines is the factor next in importance. 
3 ‘Books should be small enough to hold in the hand. 
4 ‘‘The character of the paper is also very important. 
‘‘An examination will show to principals and teachers an amazingly low percentage 


In preparing ARLO not only the technical points above were considered with min- 
ute care, but the phrasing and constructing of sentence and paragraph was so modeled 
as to fill the most exacting requiremenss of teachers in the lower grades. 


ARLO, a reader for upper third and regular fourth grades. By Bertha B. and 


Ernest Cobb, With illustrations by Charles Copeland, BROOKLINE, MASS. : 


. } 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 








Give Your Free Text Books the Extra Reinforcement 


OF THE 


Holden Book Covers 


AND THEY WILL 


GIVE YOUR TAXPAYERS TWICE AS LONG SERVICE 


Be old-fashioned—do as 


Holden Self-Binders, “‘T’’ Binders and Transparent Paper 
(Broken Backs) 


(Loose Leaves) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


our 
INSTANT Repairs to any damage occurring to the insides 
of the books (A Stitch in Time Saves Nine) 


grandparents did—-make 


with the 





(Torn Leaves) 








SPRINGFIELD, MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS | 
MINNESOTA. Sumter. On the 9th of April, 1865, roads and broken bridges and other 
MINNEAPOLIS. The City Kin- the Civil War ended with General obstructions which the Germans put 
dergarten Association sent a letter Lee’s surrender, and five days later in their way, the Entente armies have 
of appreciation of Dr. Frank E. President Lincoln was shot by J. pushed forward without serious check. 


Spaulding to the Kindergarten As- 
sociation of Cleveland. 

VIRGINIA. All grade _ teachers 
are voted $50 a year increase. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 
BOISE. The enrollment in the 
four state educational institutions 


under the jurisdiction of the State 
Board of Education has increased 
thirty-five per cent. during the bien- 
nium just closed. A bulletin issued 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion shows that in 1911-12 the total 
enrollment of these institutions was 
1,367; in 1914-15, 1800; in 1915-16, 
2,091; and in the school year 1916-17, 
2,470. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 409. 


AF. ATEFUL MONTH. 


April certainly has been a fateful 
month in American history. It was 
on the 19th of April, 1775, that the 
battle of Lexington was fought. On 
the 11th of April, 1783, the end of the 
war with Great Britain was pro- 
claimed. On the 30th of April, 1789, 
Washington became the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. On the 
14th of April, 1846, the war between 
the United States and Mexico began. 
On the 12th of April, 1861, the Civil 
War began with the firing on Fort 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


(EXCEPT BOOKS) 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Write for catalog. 


McCullough Teachers Agency 


| A Successful School and College Bureau 
J. F. McCullough Geo. T. Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to em- 
Ployers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 











Wilkes Booth. On the 22d of April, 
1898, the United States proclaimed 
war with Spain; and now, in April, 
1917, Congress meets in extra session, 
at the summons of the President, to 
declare war against Germany and to 
take measures for its effective prose- 
cution. 


THE GERMAN RETREAT. 


As was intimated in this column 
last week, the German retreat in 
France has gone far beyond the point 
where it can be regarded as a strategic 
movement. The French and British 
troops press forward from day to 
day, occupying new territory and 
driving the Germans before them. 
The most significant incident is the 
removal of the German headquarters 
trom France to Rhenish Prussia. 
The supreme command has _ been 
shifted to Kreuznach on the Nahe, 
which is only eight miles south of 
3ingen on the Rhine. This seems to 
suggest the possibility that the Rhine 
itself may be the line of defence 
which Von Hindenberg has in view. 
However that may be, there seems 
little doubt that the British-French 
advance has been more rapid than he 
calculated on. In spite of the wrecked 


A MISCHIEVOUS 
PLOT, 


Evidence has just come to light of 
a well-organized German plot to stir 
up a revolution among the negroes 
in the United States. At first, it 
seemed impossible that even the far- 
sighted German machinations could 
have gone so far as this, but it now 
appears that the scheme was begun as 
long ago as 1915 in San Diego, and 
that ever since an industrious German 
propaganda, officially financed, has 
been at work to persuade the negroes 
who were reached by it of the pos- 
sibility of establishing a “Black Re- 
public’ in Texas. The unfair treat- 
ment of negroes in the South, at 
Washington, and to some extent in 
the North has given the propagandists 
their opportunity, and they have 
made the most of it. The more in- 
telligent negroes have not been 
reached by it, but those of the more 
reckless type have been affected. 
Every effort should be made now to 
avoid all misunderstanding, and to 
give the negroes fair play, especially 
in enlisting and in the formation of 
new regiments. 


GERMAN 
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* * AGENCIES. * x 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°s'o* 


New York, N, Y,, 156 Fifth Ave. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd, 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bid. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful 


Established 1890 


experience. 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 
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6 ® § { ® Herbert Poole, Bangor, Me., 
writes: “I heartily thank you for the 
kindly interest you have taken in my 
welfare, and the fairness and prompt- 
e ness with which you have settled my 
4 claim. You are certainly the teacher’s 
friend.”’ 














Jf 


' This is a Story of Two Teachers 


Last July we received a letter from teacher No. 1. She was in a hospital, recovering frcm an operation 
for appendicitis, performed on June 2. In her letter she said: ; 


‘‘lamin the hospital, and am using up my money, which had been saved for other purposes.” 


What a sad confession! After working all year to accumulate a little surplus, how distressirg it is to 
have it swept away by some unforeseen and unpreventable occurrence. 


And how unnecessary! How different her letter from one written us last autumn by teacher No. 2, while conva- 
lescing after a throat operation, that had kept her from work for a considerable pericd. This teacher’s letter was 
one of appreciation, for she was spending the $360 received from the T. C. U., instead of her own money. She wrote: 


‘*This makes it possible for me to begin my school year free of debt, whereas, if ] 
had not been protected, I should have had $360 to make up out of this year’s salary. 


__ The Teachers Casualty Underwriters will pay you $50 a month for loss of time caused by Accident or 
Sickness, $1,000 to $2,000 for accidental death, and many additional benefits, all fully explained in our booklet. 
Send a postal for full information. Get in Class No. 2 before something happens. 


Teachers Casualty Underwnters (ge | | 
141 T.C. U. Building Lincs Bide Ot Ser, 


EEA . 
2 Sr: 

















~ 


Mary M. Cain, Los Angeles 
Cal., writes: ‘‘Your fairness and the 


oe 
promptness with which my claim was 


* 
S$ | P 
pending ‘ 
met, have led me to wish all teachers ~ 
might have the protection afforded 
by your company.” . nes 
— ” 2 ” A 
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TRIUMPH! 
for Error-proof Typewriting 


At the semi-annual Remington Accuracy Contests five typists won the 
accuracy prize—a new Remington Typewriter 


The conditions were: Copying unfamiliar matter for 15 minutes; speed 60 words a minute 
or better; to be done absolutely without error; every record attested by a local committee. 


The winners were: 
Mr. Lesley Atchley . . Dallas . . 66 words per minute 
Miss Mettje E. Middaugh, Kansas City, 65 ‘“ “ 
Miss Georgia Kahler . . Seattle. . 64 “ “ & 
Miss L. May Knights . Calgary . 64 “© “ 
Mr. Edward D, Bernard . New Haven 60 ‘* me 





Every one of these typists used a 


Self Starting Remington 


Including the above winners, twelve typists in all have won the Remington ‘‘Accuracy’’ prize— 
thus proving beyond doubt that the ‘error proof’’ standard is an attainable standard—worthy of the 
efforts of every typist. 

THE REMINGTON PRIZES are offered to encourage every typist in this effort. We 


know that accuracy means proficiency and that error-proof typewriting is the kind that pays best. 








Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway - - New York 
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‘National = 
Education Associ 


Portland, 
Oregon 





















Combine Many Trips 
In One This Scenic Way 


5 HE Western Educational Route to Portland, the 1917 





N. E. A. Convention City, is the Union Pacific. It offers 

more than luxurious train service over the most direct 
route taken first by the Lewis and Clark Expedition of dis- 
covery. It traverses a territory rich in historic interest. For 
200 miles it parallels the majestic Columbia River and the 
new Columbia River Highway. 

Without extra railroad fare you may visit en route—Colo- 
rado—Salt Lake City. Estes-Rocky Mountain National Park 
may be made as a convenient and inexpensive side trip. 

Visit picturesque Puget Sound, where at Seattle, July 5, 6 
and 7, the first Marine Carnival in our history will be held. 
Take a trip to Alaska. Also visit Mt. Rainier. 


wht ow 


The Luxurious mes 3 
Oregon-Washington Limited =.) “foryouf ie eae? \ 
Through Daily Trains to Portland, Tacoma and Seattle {| a) 7" © 

Low Fares—Many Attractive Side Trips rose ; % la] 
Liberal Stop-Overs be In ° | 


¢ 
Plan to include the maximum number of attractions at = Portland | 


minimum expense. grows 
Handsomely illustrated, informative booklets will be sent MY 


oT 


free upon request. Check on coupon booklets desired. Write 
or mail coupon to either 


wow 





GERRIT FORT, Passenger Traffic Manager k 
2018 Garland Block, Chicago, Ill. : 


tia Please send me the following free booklets 
é I checked and information on trip as indicated. 
a) 


**Where to Go and What to See In . 
WILLARD MASSEY, N. E. F. & P. A. LJ d Wh 
176 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | and About Portland. 


(847) : t []‘“‘The Great Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska.”’ 


* Len it Lot {et Len| Lows Lf) | [ ] “California Calls You.”’ 


[_] “Colorado, Rocky Mt. Nat'l Paix 


? 

[] **Yellowstone National Park.”’ 
7 BE COMIRIIIIOER @ OFED 00 0-62. c. cccmocecccccccsccccee 
¢ about __.. i ‘ AP ee Cee ek a a |< eee 


Americas Greatest Vacation Route -’ a ——— eat ee 


. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., 
Required by the Act of Congress of | 
August 24, 1912: 
Oi the Journal of Education, pub- | 
lished weekly at Boston, State of 
Massachusetts, County of Suffolk, 
ss., for April 1, 1917. 
Before me a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Henry R. 
trench, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of 
the Journal of Education, and that 
the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management | 
of the aforesaid publication for the| 
date shown in the above caption, re- | 
quired by the Act of August 24, i912, | 
embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit:— 
1. That the names and addresses 
t the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are:— 
Publisher, New England Publishing 
Company, 
6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Business Manager, Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
2. That the owners are:— 
A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. | 


Loella R. Winship, 








; 
{ 











4 ™ 


[4 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 


| 
Alonzo Meserve, 
87 Linden St., Allston, Mass. | 

lliam F. Jarvis, 





6 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. | 


} Kneeland St., Malden, Mass. 


Pleasant St., Waltham, Mass. | 





Henry R. French, 
"18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Estate of B. V. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
8 That the known bondholders, | 
mortgagees, and other security hold-| 
ers own ng or holding 1 per cent. or | 
ore of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are:— 
Henry R. French, 


18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
2 Everett Ave., Dorchester, Mass., 


lex St., Waltham, Mass. 
hat the two paragraphs next 
ve, giving the names of the own- 
ers, St kholders, and security hold- 
:not only the list of stock- 
ind security holders as they 
in the books of the com- 
also, in cases where the 
r or security holder ap- 
n the books of the company 
ru or in any other fiduciary 
ation, the name of the person or 
rporation for whom such trustee 1s 


ting. is given; alsothat the said two 


ara raphs contain statements em- 
racing affiant’s full knowledge and 





belief as to the circumstances and 

nditions under which stockholders 

1 security holders who do not ap- 

ipon the books of the company 

s stees, hold stock and securities 

apecity other than that of a 

bona fide owner; and this affiant has 

no reason to believe that any other 

person, association, or cé eee 

has anv interest, direct or indirect, in 

he said stock, bonds, or other secu- 

rities than as so stated by him. — 

er HENRY R. FRENCH. 
Business Manager 

to and subscribed before me 


iav of March, 1917. _ 
JAMES M. HOOPER. 
mmission expires Septem- 
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* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * ed 





6000 agency work is most satisfactory when a candidate writes us as often happens at this 
season of the year “Perhaps you might be interested to know that I received 
my contract to teach another year in with a raise of one hundred and fifty dollars. 


Needless to say I am og ay A has been of permanent value in 
and surprised.’’ fe feel our GENCY WOR eases like this, where the rise 
in salary is about three times that usually given. To place a teacher is com- 
paratively simple; to place a teacher where she fits so well that the authorities 


more ‘complicated, fat is the only ‘agency werk thet is realy GetSOn nel wanes 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 











’ OURK BOOKLET 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency | te ACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


istablished 1885 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : SpoKANE, WASHINGTON } Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address 











th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avense 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY i2iseausrs, to Colloes 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoola, 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and bas filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for 


registration. If you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 








PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for cepartn ent work ip 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro. ed tys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agenctes in Denver and Atlanta 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © ‘io"vencns Boftie Boston” 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for 


superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates, Services free 
to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 





9 504-505 KITTREDGE BUILDING, Denver, Colorade 
. oiera 0 }eacners gency FRED DICK, A. M., Manager. 
Co-operating Agencies— Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo!) officials. 
We operate in all Western States and place candidates from all parts of the United States, 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 
picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 24 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ~- - ALBANY, N. Y. 
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V 


HOW TO VITALIZE THE 
TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE 
IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 








ROTATION OF SUBJECTS NECESSARY 








we teach exactly the same things over and over and over 
again, year after year. Neither will it be a success, if in 
our attempt to popularize the subject we skim all inter- 
esting things the first year or two, leaving nothing crisp and fresh 
and new for the teachers who follow. 








Rotate the subjects, and have something new and live each year. 


The following indicates how it can be done: 














ist Yr. 

Farm Crops; How Seeds Grow; Depth to Plant; 
TEACH Weeds; Garden; Treatment for Smut; also Removing 
GROWING Stains; Sewing; etc. 
THINGS 
2nd Yr. Rope Knots; Splicing Rope; Fly Traps and Screens; 
MAKING Cement Tank, Step, and Post; Farm Tools and Ma- 
THINGS chines; Canning; Home Conveniences. 
ord Yr. 
LIVE Animals; Poultry; Birds; Insects; Cooking. 
THINGS 
4th Yr. Soil Fertility; Cultivation; Moisture; Sanitation; Beauti- 
SOIL AND fying the Home; Social and Community Work. 
HOME 


When the four years’ work is finished, start in again with the 
first year’s work. 


For further information and leaflets, write 
International Harvester Company of New Jersey (Inc.) 
Agricultural Extension Department 
Harvester Building 


Chicago, U.S.A 














